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By JOHN S. PURCELL. 


FEW weeks ago, I called at the 
Doré Gallery, where Mr. Van 
Ruith was holding an exhibition 

of his pictures. The walls were well 
covered and the subjects ranged, if not 
from China to Peru, from the Serpentine 
to Bombay. Many painters whose travels 
have been circumscribed by the Louvre 
and the National Gallery, have attempted 
an equal variety, but Mr. Van Ruith has 
in every case made his studies on the 
spot. Aman who was born of a German- 
artist father in St. Petersburg, studied at 
Stuttgart and Munich, intermittently in 
Italy, spent many years in India, and 
worked in England since 1890, must be 
pretty much of a cosmopolitan. Even 
although he might be lacking in imagi- 
nation, he can never be short of subjects. 
But our artist possesses plenty of imagi- 
nation, as the various. paintings here 
reproduced must show to the least dis- 
cerning. Take, for instance, “ Christ 
Clearing the Temple” ; if it were nothing 
else, it is a most admirable study in facial 
expression. Here we have sordidness, 
avarice, even voluptuousness, sheer 
brutality; on the other hand, awe, 
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reverence, innocence, with the benign 
face of the Redeemer dominating all. 
What a transition there is from that 
to “A Maid of Capri,” though in the 
latter picture we have also a fair share 
of imagination, expressed in the face of 
the girl as well as in the admirable 
landscape setting in which she is placed. 
Again, in “ Lowestoft Sands,” we see 
another change, reproduced on page 485. 
Here the figures are even more numerous 
than in the first picture mentioned, but 
they are not so huddled together ; . they 
have all room to breathe. It is true that 
they are not a fashionable crowd, but who 
will say that on that account they do not 
breathe all the more joyfully, feel the 
exaltation of living, though they know 
not how to express it, with far more zest 
than those whose main object in life is to 
flit from one pleasure resort to another? 
There is just that restrained abandon 
about this picture which one so often sees 
at an unfashionable English seaside town 
—the children revelling in the sands, the 
girls wondering at themselves because 
they allow their bare ankles to be seen, and 
further, wondering what certain young 
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men of their acquaintance would think 
should they unexpectedly come on the 
scene. 

The “Bombay Moneylenders” is a 
slight sketch, but it expresses a great 
deal, all the same. To be forced to 
borrow money at any time is a pitiable 
thing, humiliating to the borrower, 
hardening the nature of the lender, but 
when on one part the bread of starving 
children depends upon the success of the 
transaction, the idea becomes poignant. 

But it is not all borrowing and 
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we too often see in the dancing girls of 
more civilised countries. 

In ‘“* The Lemon Tree,”’ we come back 
to Europe, to the classical south of 
Europe. The pose of the mother, semi- 
nude as she is, is excellent; the figure, 
because she is a mother, finely developed ; 
but I cannot help thinking that the de- 
lighted, expectant, expression on the face 
of the little girl would have more raison 
d'étre did the tree grow oranges instead 
of lemons. 

The “ Chelsea Pensioners” is a quiet 
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lending and starving in India, as the next 
sketch, ‘* The Nautch Dance,” will illus- 
trate. It is an impressionist sketch, but 
an admirable picture, the contrast be- 
tween the gyrations of the dancers and 
the stolid figures around being particu- 
larly noticeable. 

In the next drawing, we come to closer 
quarters with the “ Nautch Girl.” Here 
we see her in private, decorating herself, 
admiring herself, and no doubt finding 
many excellent reasons why others should 
admire her. The face is really a pleasant 
one, and lacking in that eflrontery which 


study, as befits the subject. Here we 
have the old war-worn veterans, reading 
the accounts of the battles of to-day, 
and thinking of the battles in which 
they themselves bore a part. If not that, 
they are recounting for the hundredth 
time their own adventures, and doing it 
quietly, lest a too loud conversation 
should disturb the absorbing studies of 
their comrades. The place is almost 
like a chipel in its solemnity, but is, 
perhaps, on that account, all the more 
impressive. 

On page 517 is a reproduction of what 
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CHRIST CLEARING THE TEMPLE. 


From the painting by Horace Van Ruith, exhibited in the Royal Academy. 
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looks like a study of the ideal Christ, but 
is, as a matter of fact, a drawing from 
the face of a:Servian he met in Kensing- 
ton some years ago. This was a man 
who had set out to travel through the 
world, with- 
out other 
means, | be- 
lieve, than 
such as he 
might earn 
on the way. 
The resem- 
blance to the 
face with 
which the 
painters have 
made us 
familiar in 
sacred pic- 
tures is very 
striking. If 
I remember 
rightly, Mr. 
Van Ruith 
says he has 
not idealised 
it inany way, 
afid such be- 
ing the case, 
the calm out- 
look from the 
eyes, the be- 
nevolent ex- 
pression of 
the lips, must 
be taken as 
very remark- 
able. 

A very ad- 
mirable reli- 
gious picture 
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Saviour is too firmly set, and does not 
quite show that benignity which the 
Man and the occasion demand. 

The painting named “ Beware” tells 
its own story, even Without the explana- 
tory lines 
attached to 
it. The lady 
looks just 
such another 
as tempted 
St. Anthony, 
and drove 
poor St. 
Kevin to seek 
a retreat in 
Glendalough, 
“by that 
lake whose 
gloomy shore 
skylark never 
warbled o'er. 
The expres- 
sion on her 
face shows 
that she is on 
mischief bent, 
and know- 
ing that she 
could not get 
admittance 
otherwise, as- 
sumed the 
garb of a pil- 
grim, asking 
alms. It is 
doubtful if 
she will suc- 
ceed, because 
the monk 
seems to be 
very much on 


is that named his guard. 

“Overcome In “Pisa 
with Sor- Maidens,” 
row,” repre- A MAID OF CAPRI. Mr. Van 
senting our From the water-colour by Horace Van Ruith. Ruith makes 


Saviour in 

the Garden of Olives, consoling his dis- 
ciples Peter, John and James. It is a very 
fine expression of grief, not only in the 
sorrow depicted on the faces, but in the 
attitudes of the figures. If I would 


express any adverse criticism upon it at 
all, it would be that the mouth of the 


another ven- 
ture towards the nude, using the waters 
of the river for drapery. It is a very 
pleasant picture. Under the cover of 
night (the moon is just rising) the maidens 
of Pisa bathe in groups in the river, 
protected from view by the high banks, 
and enjoy a swim. 
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PISA MAIDENS. 


From the painting by Horace Van Ruith, 
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BOMBAY MONE‘ LENDERS. 


One of the latest of Mr. Van Ruith’s 
pictures, and, I fancy, the one which he 
himself values most, is “ The Promise in 
the Clouds.” I saw it in his studio in 
Holland Park about a month ago, where 


1 thought it looked very well, but it 
looked still better in the place of honour 
at the Doré Gallery. The reproduction 
given here is on too small a scale to do 
justice to it as a whole, but the tender 
expression on the face of the young, and 
evidently abandoned, mother can be 
clearly recognised. The rainbow in the 
cloud promises better days to come. 

“ The Serpentine” is another crowded 
canvas, depicting a scene which the 
curious reader may witness any morning 
during the hot summer days. It is full 
of life, anda very curious study of one of 
the various phases of London life. 

The “Girl at the Fountain,” another 
picture reproduced, is an admirable study 
in classical drapery, rendered more 


curious by the introduction of two rabbits 
that, for want of due regard to the pre- 
disgracefully 


vailing fashion, . seems 
modern. 

I have already said that our artist is a 
good deal of a cosmopolitan, but another 
word or two may be said in regard to 
his travels. After the preliminary studies, 
which all those who have the painting 
instinct in their natures will always find 


the means of carrying out, he began his 


SKETCH OF NAUTCH DANCE, 





A NAUTCH GIRL, TANJORE, INDIA. From the water-colour by Horace Van Ruith. 
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BEWARE, 


‘* Of understanding keep the light 
Always alive and bright, 
Or snakelike creepeth up temptation 


And puts to naught my surest calculation,” 


From the painting by Horace Van Ruith in the Royal 


Academy, 1897. 


serious work at Stuttgart under Professor 
Neher, a pupil of Cornelius, and utilised 
his time so well that he had little to 
learn afterwards in the way of classical 
studies. Then he went to Munich for 
seven years. During the years comprised 
between 1879 and 1887 Mr. Van Ruith 
lived in Italy, and later in India, where 
he did a good deal of successful work, 
though he regards the great dependency 
as being far from an artistic country. 
Art even to the educated natives is onlya 
handicraft, and when in the society of 
natives our artist was often advised to 
conceal his vocation. Though Mr. Van 
Ruith at no time took up his residence 
at Calcutta, he took the gold medal for 
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figure, landscape, and por- 
trait painting at the Inter- 
national Exhibition held in 
that city in 1883—1884. 

About modern art in 
general Mr. Van Ruith re- 
grets that the great and 
general hurry of the present 
day has driven people into 
superficiality, hence the 
“catch-eye” performances 
prevail as against serious 
work requiring contempla- 
tion and concentration on 
both sides—the artist and 
the beholder. We have, he 
says, grown too superficial. 
Asked who he thought was 
to blame for this decadence, 
the public or the artists, he 
answered : 

“ The artist primarily, for 
it is they who should be 
expected to stand up for the 
highest ideals; the public 
secondarily, since they allow 
themselves to be attracted 
by glare and pretence. But 
the two bodies, the small 
body of artists and the big 
body of the public, act and 
re-act upon each other until 
what is merely accidental is 
made to pass for what is 
true.” 

Amongst Mr. Van Ruith’s 
earliest recollections of his 
birthplace — St. _Peters- 
burg—is the great inundation, when he 
watched all night, and worked hard to 
get the furniture and valuables into the 
upper story of his father’s house, prepared 
for the water flooding the ground-floor, 
listening meanwhile anxiously for the 
minute guns of the fortress signalling the 
rise of the Neva. However,no harm was 
done to his habitation, and he got off 
with a sleepless night. 

Another impressive recollection was 
the great cholera epidemic, with its con- 
tinuous procession of funeral cars night 
and day, riots all over the town, people 
attacking doctors and nurses, saying they 
killed the patients. “ We saw,” says the 
artist, “in our street a man who was 
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hurrying off with a PORTRAIT OF 
medicine bottle in MICHAEL 
his hand suddenly micHagLowrrcn. 
stopped bya gang Of 14. Servian who 
roughs, who jammed walked through 
the bottle down his Europe. 
throat. In one of the 
big market places rioting was so bad 
that the Emperor Nicholas I., of truly 
majestic presence, decided to see for 
himself. He ordered his single-harness 
droshky, and rode unattended into the 
midst of the fighting and howling 
populace. He was received with jeers. 
Nicholas rose to his full height (over 
six feet) and thundered into the seething 
mass of men and women :— 

“On your knees, you dogs, when 
your Emperor speaks to you!” 

And sure enough every head was un- 
covered, every knee bent, and they 
listened reverently to the fatherly advice 


OVERCOME WITH SORROW. 
From the painting by Horace Van Ruith, exhibited in the Doré Gallery. 
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From a painting by Horace Van Ruith. 


the “Little Father” gave his foolish 
children. 

The third incident that impressed the 
solemn little boy with big grey eyes and 
thin pale face, was the great review the 
Emperor held of the troops he sent to 
Hungary to assist in Austria’s trouble 
against Kossuth. The clergy, in their 
gorgeous robes, blessing the regiments, 
made a fine picture. After forty years in 
Russia his father longed to see the Father- 
land again. He left Petersburg, and, 
after a short stay in Stockholm, he went 
to Hamburg to see his relations, and 
eventually settled in Stuttgart. 
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‘My father,” says Mr, 
Van Ruith, “chose that 
town, as the then Queen 
of Wiirtemberg was a 
daughter of Nicholas L., 
to whom he had intro- 
ductions. He had always 
been received in a friendly 
manner at the Court of 
St. Petersburg. Once 
settled in Stuttgart, my 
only brother and myself 
started school for the 
third time—the first was 
in Russia, then in Sweden, 
and now in Germany. 
Born and educated in a 
foreign land, although of 
German extraction, I was 
always called “the 
foreigner” both at college 
and later at the School of 
Art. After completing 
my studies at the latter I 
continued studying art at 
Munich and Dresden and 
Berlin. The death of my 
dear father called me 
back to Stuttgart. A few 
more years of study with 
a celebrated Viennese 
artist, Herr Canon, and I 
said farewell to my be- 
loved mother and left 
Germany for Italy, begin- 
ning with Milan. Rome 
was the next stage. I 
shall never forget the 
impression of grandeur | 
felt when from the train 
on my way to Rome I saw the sun setting 
gloriously over the Roman campagna, 
and when we passed herds of those mag- 
nificent white oxen we find described in 
the Odyssey. 

“Needless to say how deeply impressed 
I was at the perfect beauty of ancient and 
renascence art accumulated in the eternal 
city. Yet modern artists in Milan had 
opened my eyes as to conventional versus 
direct—i.e., realistic—art, so, in spite of 
the overwhelming grandeur of ancient 
art I felt that there was a progressive 
movement away from that'great art 
towards something new, whether for the 
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better or not I could not make up my 


“Important events had occurred, and 
mind. Seeing that artistically I had been 


were occurring, which drew my attention 





CHELSEA PENSIONERS 


From the water-colour by Horace Van Ruith. 


brought up on Conventional German 
Art—and certainly in those days it was 
conventional in every respect—I fought 
hard to find my way out of the difficulty. 


from the past to the present. I refer 
especially to the death of King Vittore 
Emanuele and Pope Pius IX., and the 
accession to the throne of King Humberto 





THE SERPENTINE, 
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THE PROMISE IN and the new 

THE cLoups. Pope Leo XIIl. 

With many other 

artists, 1 was engaged in drawing 

illustrations of these events for 
different periodicals. 

“ In those days I formed a friend- 
ship with an officer in the Italian 
navy, Cavaliere Giachetti, who 
was very fond of art—but of 
modern contemporary Italian art, 
in awful (I say “ awful” advisedly) 
contradiction to all the art trea- 
sures surrounding it. He was ever 
urging me to leave conventionali- 
ties alone and paint Nature as she 
is, and that I could do no better 
than go and see an unconventional 
world—go to India. He had taken 
his frigate round the world and 
had visited Bombay, and promised 
me great success if I were to go to 
that fairy city. One fine day | 
yielded to his advice and went, 
and, certainly, from a financial 
point of view, I had no cause 
to complain, as an article from 


an Indian paper, quoted below, 
proves ”’ :— 


From the painting by Horace Van Ruith, 
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“In a collection of pictures 
chiefly by amateurs, the work 
of a professional artist shines 
like a planet in the dust of 
common stars, and in this exhi- 
bition the contributions of Mr. 
Van Ruith were conspicuous. 
In his most careless sketch— 
and it must be owned that 
some of this artist's - figure 
sketches are very slight indeed 
—as in his more carefully 
finished paintings the master 
hand is shown, and even when, 
as in some of the former, there 
may be ‘a fault to pardon in 
the drawing’s lines,” the pardon 
is freely accorded to the soul 
and spirit which animate even 
the faulty line, and raise it 
above the level of more careful 
work from less artistic hands. 
By those familiar with Bombay 
the scenes from bazaar or rural 
life in that part of the country 
exhibited by Mr. Van Ruith are 
greeted as alike true to Nature 
and to art. . . . Mr. Van 
Ruith’s most important picture, 
‘In the shade,’ has been bought 
by H. E. the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor of the Punjab, and shows to 
even greater advantage now 
that it is hung in Barnes Court 
than it did on the walls of the 
exhibition.” 

“Nature,” says Mr. Van 
Ruith, “ was so new and over- 
powering that I could not help 
painting what I saw as I saw 
it, and I did so for nearly eight 
years. Considerations of health, 
however, obliged me to leave 
‘the fleshpots of Egypt’ and 
return to the grind of over- 
whelming competition. 

“T went back to Italy, vid 
Venice, Naples, Capri, where I 
stayed a year,and back to Rome. 
After another year I set up a 
studio in Florence, but London 
was my aim, so two years later 
I started again, and after some 
time in Paris, made for the 
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THE GIRL AT THE FOUNTAIN. 


From the painting by Horace Van Ruith, exhibited in the 
Royal Academy. 


English shores, and here I have been since 1890—J’y suis et Jy veste!” 
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IGNS are not wanting, | am glad to 
say, that we are moving, if some- 
what tardily, towards a state in 

which the able-bodied young man who is 
not something of a rifle shot will be the 
exception ; at present he is the rule, partly 
because hitherto the opportunity for him 
to learn how to handle a rifle has been 
lacking, and partly because it has never 
been impressed upon him that he owes it 
as a duty to his country to do so. 

Now almost every day sees something 
being done towards providing every 
young man in this country, ircespective 
of rank, with the means of learning how 
to use a rifle, and the doctrine that it is 
the duty of every young man to fit him- 
self to assist, if necessary, in the defence of 
his country is becoming more generally 
understood. 

In the middle ages the long bow was 
the national weapon of England; both 
law and custom enjoined that all freemen 
should be trained in its use, and every 
village had its butts. The skill in archery 
thus acquired won for us the great vic- 
tories of Falkirk, Crecy, Poitiers, and 
Agincourt, and made British infantry, to 
use the words of a French historian, ‘ the 
most formidable which Europe had seen 
since the dissolution of the Roman 
Empire.” 

To-day the rifle is the national weapon 
of England, but how many Englishmen 
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are even passable marksmen? The number 
is comparatively few, whilst the majority 
of young men in this country have no 
idea at all of how to use a rifle. 

If we had now as a nation the same 
general efficiency with the rifle as we had 
in the middle ages with the long bow, we 
should have made considerable strides 
towards attaining that state of military 
efficiency which is far more likely to keep 
us at peace with the world than our pre- 
sent state of unpreparedness for war. 

Iam convinced that it is a matter of 
the highest importance, not only to the 
regular army and the auxiliary forces of 
this country but to the empire at large, 
that rifle shooting should be made a 
national pursuit, and skill with the rifle 
a national accomplishment in the same 
manner that archery and skill with the 
long bow were so considered in the 
olden days in England, and in the same 
manner that excellence in cricket and 
football are so regarded to-day. 

One of the most striking passages in 
the report of the Royal Commission on 
the South African War runs as follows: 
“The true lesson of the war in our 
opinion is that no military system will 
be satisfactory which does not contain 
power of expansion outside the limit of 
the regular forces of the army, whatever 
that limit may be. If the war teaches 
anything it is this, that throughout the 
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Empire, in the United Kingdom, its 
colonies and dependencies, there is a 
reserve of military strength which for 
many reasons we cannot and do not 
wish to convert into a vast standing 
army, but to which we may be glad to 
turn in our hour of need, as we did in 
1899.” 

I entirely agree with that opinion. 
The independence of a State ultimately 
depends upon not only the willingness, 
but the ability, of the nation as a whole 
to take up arms in self-defence. 

“The material for this reserve force of 
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all civil and military schools, and 
amongst all civilian adults by which, to 
quote the words of a circular signed by 
the Secretary of War, it is proposed “to 
educate our young men and boys over 
fifteen years of age to be an army of 
expert rifle shots,” and it is believed 
that by this means “the United States 
will, within a few years, have more than 
1,000,000 men who will have, for practical 
purposes on the line of battle, nearly all 
the requirements for the most efficient 
soldiers in the world.” 

Our own colonies have been in no way 
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THE NATION’S RESERVES PROTECTING THE COAST FROM INVASION, 


military strength which we do not wish 
to convert into a vast standing army” (I 
hope we never will doso), “are the boys 
and young men of Great Britain in all 
ranksand conditions of life, and patriotism 
and common sense alike point to the 
wisdom of making from such splendid 
material a thoroughly efficient military 
reserve. Such an idea is by no means a 
new one in English speaking commu- 
nities. In the United States a national 
board for the promotion of rifle practice 
has been formed, and plans were approved 
last year for the encouragement of rifle 
shooting in the State Militia, throughout 
No. 42. September, 1906. 


backward in this matter. Natal has 
introduced a system of military training 
into all her schools, and gives a warm 
encouragement to rifle shooting. In 
Australia and Canada rifle clubs have 
greatly multiplied since the South African 
war. In England alone, until quite 
recently, nothing at all has been done 
to make us as a nation more prepared 
for war than we were before 1899. 

The main obstacle to the popularisa- 
tion of rifle shooting as a national pas- 
time, pursuit and accomplishment in a 
country so densely populated as Great 
Britain is the ditficulty of providing sate 

c 
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ranges. Aminor difficulty has also been the 
expense of service riflesand service ammu- 
nition. Both these difficulties, however, 
have been overcome by the introduction 
of miniature ammunition fired at short 
ranges either from miniature rifles, or 
from any kind of rifle fitted with tubes 
or other adapters for firing miniature 
ammunition. 

Skill in the use of the rifle may there- 
fore be acquired in two ways: 

(1) By “long range” practice as at 
Bisley, at stationary, disappearing, or 
moving targets. 

(2) At “short range” practice at the 
targets described above with miniature 
or “reduced” charge ammunition on 
opened or covered ranges, not exceeding 
one hundred yards in length, which can 
be arranged for almost anywhere, even 
in a crowded town. 

I see no reason why miniature rifle 
shooting should not be made one of our 
regular school pastimes, for of its utility 
there can be no doubt. One of the great 
drawbacks to all forms of military train- 
ing is the length of time required to 
be devoted to it, and the necessity it 
entails upon young men either to delay 
their start in civil life, or to interrupt 
their career after it has already begun. 
The shorter this period of training can 
be made, therefore, the better it will be 
for the industrial pursuits of the country, 
and the sooner that young men qualify 
themselves for the first duty of a citizen, 
viz., that of being able to bear arms for 
their country’s defence, the better. 

For this reason | advocate that a course 
of military drill and rifle shooting should 
form part of the curriculum of all State- 
aided public and preparatory schools. 
The training should not be made a 
burden, but rather an attractive recrea- 
tion. Something, indeed a good deal, 
has been done already in this direction 
in public schools. Most of the great 
public schools now possess cadet corps ; 
some, of course, have had them for many 
years, but I do not think that the object 
of this training has hitherto been suffi- 
ciently impressed on schoolboys. I think 
that a great number join the cadet corps 
of their school simply because they intend 
to make the army their profession, and 
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wish to make as early a start as possible 
in their military education. Others join 
from very mixed motives—partly from a 
general kind of liking for military dress 
and evolution, partly from a strong tradi- 
tion in certain houses, partly from a 
wish to be associated with their friends. 
But whatever the motive may be which 
induces boys to join their corps I believe 
the right one, that of a spirit of patriotism 
and a sense of duty to their country, 
actuates but few. And this | feel sure is 
due to the fact that the higher ideal has 
never been placed before them. Youth 
is impressionable, and if masters would 
strive to establish in the minds of their 
pupils that it is incumbent upon them, 
as members of a great Empire, to undergo 
military training, and that to fit them- 
selves for the defence of their country is 
a work as noble as it. is useful, the idea 
will take root and bear fruit, the value 
of which cannot be over-estimated. 

But public school cadet corps form but 
a small fraction of the boyhood of our 
nation. I want to see boys in the secon- 
dary schools receiving just the same 
advantages in military training as the 
sons of well-to-do parents in our public 
schools. The cadet corps in the latter 
are assisted by the War Office, who pro- 
vide them free of charge with arms and 
ammunition because they wear a uniform. 
In schools where the boys are too poor 
to afford to wear uniform this assistance 
from the War Office is denied, and this 
state of affairs seems to me to be both 
unfair and illogical. There are now 
many school corps who do not wear 
any uniform, and | maintain that these 
are certainly entitled to receive the same 
help and recognition from the State as 
do the sons of wealthier parents at public 
schools. 

Indeed, if the scheme I have in view 
for making rifle shooting a national 
pursuit is to be brought to a successful 
conclusion, it is essential that the State- 
should take the lead in assisting all rifle 
clubs and corps by giving free, or at cost 
price, a certain number of rifles and a cer- 
tain amount of ammunition. But in addi- 
tion to this State aid we must also enlist 
the personal sympathy of people in the 
scheme whose influence must be a 
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In the Middle Ages all English freemen were trained in the use of the long bow. 
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determining factor in its development. 
For example, rifle clubs should be formed 
under the patronage and supervision of 
the lord-lieutenant of counties, and of 
the mayors of all important towns, 
while branches should be established in 
the smaller towns and villages until 
every man in the country shall have 
within his reach the means for practis- 
ing rifle shooting as a pastime after his 
day’s work is over, and thus fit himself 
to take up arms for his country should 
the need arise. 

This system of rifle clubs and physical 
training must prove of the greatest pos- 
sible benefit to the nation, for they 
would greatly tend to increase the general 
physique and inculcate habits of order 
and discipline, besides providing a reserve 
of eflicient marksmen. 

Personal bravery, subordination, and 
individual intelligence being taken for 
granted, I quite agree with the Ameri- 
can authorities who, in the preamble to 
the recently published rules for the “ Pro- 
motion of Rifle Practice,” give it as 
their opinion that “in estimating the 
military efficiency of a soldier, if we 


consider ten points as a standard of per 
fection, at least eight of these points are 
skill in rifle shooting.” 

The idea of conscription is distasteful 
to the people of this country, and its 


adoption is 
except 


to be greatly deprecated, 
under the pressure of some 


AS A NATIONAL 


PURSUIT. 


overwhelming national emergency. At the 
same time I am satisfied that unless rifle 
shooting can be made a national pursuit, 
by the introduction of a system of obli- 
gatory instruction in rifle shooting in all 
schools and colleges, and among the 
youth of the country generally up to the 
age of eighteen years, we will ultimately 
be compelled to resort to conscription in 
some form or another. For in no other 
way would it be possible for the very 
large reserve of men required, in the event 
of a serious war, to be provided so far 
trained as to warrant their taking their 
places in the ranks against a civilised 
enemy without what might prove a fatal 
delay of months in preliminary drill and 
training in the use of a rifle. 

We must not permit ourselves to be 
influenced by the cry of the danger of 
militarism, the unfounded fear of which 
blinds so many in this country to the 
paramount necessity for taking proper 
measures for the defence of this 
;mpire. 

I know only too well what war is, 
the suffering and misery it entails, and 
far be it from me to urge the adoption 
of any measures which would tend to 
make this country eager for war. My 
sole object in advocating rifle shooting as 
a national pursuit is to save the country 
from war by showing to the world that we 
are able and determined to defend the 
integrity of the Empire. 
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L'THOUGH occurring at an interval 
A of years, and in a part of England 
far removed from the forest of 

Glen Claresca, the tale of the Crack Shot 
has some resemblance to that of the 
“Stag of Ten,” which was told in these 
pages in the January number. In the 
latter tale it was shown that His Majesty 
possesses in a marked degree that cool- 
ness and presence of mind which is 
distinctive of the highest courage. The 
present tale will give an example of pru- 
dence and care which are too frequently 
neglected by those who imagine that 
foolhardiness is synonymous with courage, 
and may, it is hoped, serve as a lesson to 
those who regard a blind insensibility to 
danger as a sign of pluck. If in addition 
it draws attention to the extreme care- 
lessness which seems the normal feature 
of many shooting parties, it will have 
done a good work. ‘The well remembered 
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By WALTER NATHAN. 


case of two lads, one fourteen and the 
other sixteen, who were allowed to go out 
together, and which ended by one fatally 
shooting the other in the back, is merely 
typical of the way many shooting parties 
are organised, and it is too sad to be 
dwelt on here. 

Throughout the Midlands there is no 
better known man than Mr. C Born 
of respectable middle-class parents, he 
early showed signs of that marked busi- 
ness ability which has revolutionised at 
least one industry, and has made him 
one of the wealthiest traders in Eng- 
land. Eleven thousand workmen are 
paid each Saturday at his factories, and 
the extreme nicety and effectiveness of 
the machinery he employs make the 
output even larger than the number of 
men engaged would pre-suppose. His 
private establishment is on a par with 
his business in extent, and there is no 
more luxurious residence in the county 
than his. Married many years since to 
the daughter of the Earl of ——, his 
wife died soon after marriage, leaving to 
his care one child—a son—in whom his 
whole life was wrapped up. The un- 
married sister of his wife—Lady Ger- 
trude—shared his devotion to the child 
—and after the death of the earl she 
took a comfortable residence not far 
from Mr. C.’s estate, in order to be near 
her “dear adopted boy.” If at that 
time the “ marriage with deceased wife’s 
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sister Bill” had been passed, their com- 
mon and intense affection for the child 
might have led them to the altar. As it 
was they resided in separate houses, but 
had a common home in the heart of the 
boy. 

Truth to tell the love with which 
Ernest C regarded his two best friends 
was the most pleasing trait in his cha- 
racter. Otherwise there was nothing 
very attractive either in his person or 
disposition. Whether the pampering he 
had received from birth had destroyed 
all traces of that ability which one 
might suppose he would have inherited 
from his father, or whether he belonged to 
the intermediate generation in which the 
law of heredity is supposed to lapse, he 
certainly was not a brilliant young man. 
He had been educated privately with poor 
result and, while having a desire to engage 
in sport, was a very clumsy bungler at 
whatever he attempted. At the time of 
this tale he had just returned from a tour 
with his tutor, and a large shooting 
party was invited to meet the Prince of 
Wales in celebration of his arrival. 


The Prince, who honoured many com- 
mercial men with his friendship, had 


never seen young Mr. C before, that 
gentleman being but in his twentieth year 
and just emerging into society. The 
Prince, however, with his universal kind- 
ness, engaged the young man in conver- 
sation on the evening after his arrival, 
and tried to find some subject which 
should have sufficient interest for him to 
make him forget the ever present sense 
of his own individuality which seemed 
to overcome him. 

“TI have known your father many 
years,” said the Prince, “ and admire the 
perfect organisation he has established 
in his manufactory.” 

“Oh yes, your Royal Highness, he is 
very energetic, but I know nothing 
about the business. I want him to 
retire. I want to enter the Guards, but 
it is such a bore cramming for an exam.” 

“There is nothing accomplished with- 
out trouble,” observed the Prince ; “even 
in our sports a man must practise to either 
ride or shoot straight, and in the serious 
business of life assiduity is essential.” 

“| am very fond of riding and shoot- 


ing,” replied Mr. C , “and I hope one 
day to be a crack shot, but I have not 
done much as yet.” 

Previous to H.R.H.’s arrival Mr. C—— 
had been shooting the boundaries, but, 
the game being sparse, the scene of the 
next day’s operations was laid in one of 
the home coverts where birds were 
plentiful and the certainty of a large 
bag assured. The party was a large one, 
thirteen guns, including the host and his 
son. H.R.H., Mr. C , Lord A , and 
Colonel F——, who intended walking to 
a covert not far distant, stood talking to 
the remainder of the party, who, seated 
in carts, were about to drive to points 
much farther away, and some banter 
took place as to the number of amateur 
beaters the central party would have in 
addition to those whose proper business 
it was. “All the birds you miss,” said 
Lord A——, “ will fly our way. We shall 
make a heavy bag.” This proved a true 
forecast, as 218 brace fell to the four 
guns. The “skirmishers” as they called 
themselves, returned, in the highest 
spirits, although the sport enjoyed had 
not been great. They, however, appeared 
very well satisfied, except young Mr. 
C , who was grumbling at his ill- 
success, only one bird having fallen to his 
gun. “And that was a pheasant,” re- 
marked one of the guests. As the autumn 
was then in the early days of September, 
the cause of the hilarity was explained, 
young Mr. C being quite unconscious 
of having sinned against any law what- 
ever. “ Well, suppose it was, it’s a bigger 
bird than any you shot.” The fond father 
was shocked, but nevertheless his exces- 
sive fondness for his son overpowered the 
natural irritation he felt as a sportsman. 

“Never mind, Ernest,” he said, “ to- 
morrow you shall come with me. I will 
look after your morals.” 

“And, let us hope, after the safety of 
his companions,” murmured one of the 
young men who had been in the dog- 
cart with Ernest C——. 

The next day the central party con- 
sisted of five guns. The sport was again 
excellent, except in the case of Ernest. 

“I think he will improve, your Royal 
Highness, although he was unfortunate 
to-day. Never mind, Ernest, to-morrow 
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I am convinced you will killsomething,” by the reader that in the tale of “A 
said his father. Stag of Ten,” H.R.H. is represented as 
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“A very excellent day.” 


“T think it highly probable,” observed talking with his gillie, Mr. Macdonald, 
H.R.H. with some animation. in familiar fashion. This gentleman, the 
It will have been perhaps remarked special gillie (or in ceremonious term— 
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Jéager) of H.R.H., was the son of a 
gentleman who had filled a confidential 
post in the household of the late Prince 
Consort. He had accompanied H.R.H. 
to India, and held a position which 
family association and long and intimate 
service had rendered peculiar. 

“Macdonald,” said the Prince, “it was 
extremely fortunate that no accident 
occurred to-day. Any accident would 
have been distressing, but for the son to 
have shot the father would have been 
indeed terrible. The younger Mr. C 
has no idea of shooting. In fact he does 
not know how to handle his gun. You 
will go into the gun room and take such 
measures as will render an accident im- 
possible. If Mr. Ernest C——’s personal 
attendant or anyone else raises objections 
you will enter into no controversy, but 
refer to me for all explanation.” 

Mr. Macdonald effectively fulfilled his 
mission. The same party of five again 
bagged over two hundred brace, not a 
single bird falling to Ernest’s gun. 

. The party that evening was in high 
spirits. The conversation was brilliant, 
and the laughter loud. Even Ernest 
recovered from the depression caused by 
his want of success. 
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“Never mind,” said he, “I mean to 
stick to it until 1 am a crack shot.” 

“That’s right, Ernest,” replied his 
father, “keep on practising. We'll get 
some traps and glass balls, have a gallery 
fitted, and go in for practising all round.” 

The conversation then returned to its 
former channels, and nothing more con- 
cerning [raest’s want of prowess was 
said until His Royal Highness stood 
with father and son at the foot of the 
stairs bidding them good-night. 

“ A very excellent day,” said the Prince. 

“T am very glad the birds were plen- 
tiful and strong and that you were 
pleased, sir,” replied Mr, C——. 

“Everybody has had a good day 
except me,” complained Ernest. “I've 
had no sport, no sport at all.” 

“Well, sic,” said the Prince, turning 
towards Ernest with a smile, “I do not 
know what more you could desire. You 


covered each of the party with great 
accuracy, besides doing me the honour of 
aiming at my heart twice, and if you had 
not been firing all day with blank cart- 
ridges you would probably have taken 


three human lives—which certainly ought 
to give suflicient excitement to satisfy the 
most exigent sportsman. Good-night.” 
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A GLIMPSE OF ETON COLLEGE. 


THE THAMES IN SUMMER. 


By OSCAR PARKER. 


F anyone of us were asked what river 

| in all the world holds first place for 
beauty and association, the answer, 

if uninfluenced by personal attachment 
or patriotic feeling, would probably be 
“The Rhine.” The Nile would have 
its votaries among those who are im- 
pressed by the splendid civilisation that 
flourished along its banks quite six 
thousand years ago, and among those 
also whose sense of beauty is moved by 
its dreamy solitudes and vast plains and 
still majestic ruins. The Jordan might 
claim the suffrages of those in whom 
religious emotion dominates all others. 
The Tiber, though its course is brief, 
and its associations lie almost wholly 
with the story of Rome, would com- 
mand a tribute here and there from those 
whose imaginations are suffused with the 
history of Latium. Even the Mississippi, 
in its way peerless of rivers, or the 
beautiful Hudson, would get some votes ; 
but to most of us, even to Englishmen 


however grudgingly, upon a fair con- 
sideration of all the claims, the Rhine 
would appear as deserving a place some- 
what higher even than our own almost 
unequalled Thames. The course of both 
lies along the path of history and legend, 
of romance and of tragedy. Both have 
inspired the genius of poets, of artists, 
and of musicians; but the Rhine has 
contributed a more abundant stock 
of memories, just as she pours into 
the sea a greater flood of waters, and 
the rugged hills and vine-clad slopes 
through which she runs affect the senses 
more strongly than do the pastoral soft- 
ness and daintier beauties of Thames- 
land. 

It is the pastoral poet more especially 
who finds inspiration in the Thames, 
for she is cradled in the gentle bosom 
of the Cotswolds, not in the majestic 
energy of the Alps, and she passes quietly 
along sunny meads with no impetuous 
haste and eager rush to the arms of the 
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THE CLUMPS, RICHMOND. 


waiting sea. In this spirit Wordsworth And Butler wrote: 


apostrophised her : “ Thames, infant Thames, 
Rippling, flowing, 
‘* Glide gently ; thus forever glide, Water white 
O Thames, that other bards may see Where the bright 
As lovely visions by thy side Young wilding gems 
As now, forever, come to me. Are blowing.” 


O glide, fair stream, forever so, Pp G d TI d : 
Thy quiet soul on all bestowing, ope, ay os Omscn aac Many 


Till all our minds forever flow more of the greater and lesser guilds 
As thy deep waters now are flowing.”’ have all touched their lyres to strains of 
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chastened delight in chanting the attrac- 
tions of the Thames. Some of them have 
lived upon its banks and known its moods 
as sailors feel the ocean mysteries. 


Some of them have been stirred by the 
spectacle of its commerce, and these sing 
of the lower river, whose— 


“. .  . spacious breast displays unfurled 
The Ensigns of the assembled world.” 


While others find no inspiration until 
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awe or awakening in the mind concep- 
tions of power and might. The Rhine 
stands for the mail-clad veteran, rugged, 
defiant, wearing his lady's glove in his 
helmet as a challenge to all comers ; the 
Thames might be the lady herself, full of 
shy graces, revealing unexpected charms 
at every moment, responding quickly to 
each flash of sunlight—to every shadow, 
cast by drifting cloud, a_ sensitive 


BUCCLEUGH HOUSE, 


On the site of the villa once occupied by ‘‘ Old Q.” 


“The Silvery Thames first rural grows,” 
and to some, again, who recall only the 
dire tragedies and cruel crimes that stain 
the silver of its waters, the Thames is 
but a “blighted and baleful stream,” 
whereon— 

‘* Barges reptilian and sluggish creep 

Between the sullen banks yet half asleep.” 

But with all the varied moods and 
aspects of the river no writer has ever 
described the Thames as embodying any- 
where from source to mouth the qualities 
of grandeur and syblimity, as inspiring 


bewitching, distracting beauty, capricious 
it may be, but lovely in every caprice. 
To us who live in London or near the 
Thames and know it in its spring and 
summer and autumn days, it is emphati- 
cally the “River of Pleasure.” The 
phrase is significant of that quality ot 
quiet restful beauty which is its special 
charm. I admit that when the London 
coster, out and abroad for his day of 
enjoyment, raids the more accessible 
reaches of the river, there is no quiet and 
little rest for anyone in his neighbour- 
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hood ; but even he cannot spoil the beauty, 
and, since he is a gregarious animal, he 
and his kind can be avoided. There are 
vast stretches of the river where on the 
fairest of Bank Holidays one may row or 
paddle or punt for hours without meet- 
ing more than a few kindred souls. But 
visit Richmond on a féte night or Henley 
in Regatta Week, or share in the boat- 
house life of a sunny week in July, or 
spend a Bank Holiday between Maiden- 
head and Marlow, and you realise how 
much meaning goes to the phrase “ The 
River of Pleasure.” 

The sylvan character of the Thames is 
conspicuous in every view that can be 
photographed along the river from its 
source to Kew. Those that form the 
illustrations to this article are not chosen 
for any exceptional quality of beauty in 
the scenes they depict: they are merely 
typical; but in so great a wealth of 
lovely scenery some selection becomes 
necessary. These selected views repre- 


sent some of the best known sections of 
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the river: Eton College, close by 
“ Majestic Windsor” ; Richmond in the 
midst of that “goodly prospect of hills 
and dales and wood and lawn and spires, 
and glittering towns and gilded streams ” 
—painted by Turner, praised by poets, 
loved by all who know it; Kew where 
once a royal palace stood, and now the 
home of the fairest public gardens in the 
world, where over eighty thousand city- 
worn visitors havecongregated on a single 
day. 

In the view at the head of this article 
the beautiful chapel of Eton College, 
built by Henry VI., is prominent, as it 
is indeed in every view of Eton on the 
plain. The foundation of the school is, 
of course, much older, dating from the 
reign of Henry II., who established it to 
advance the state of ‘grammar learn- 
ing” in the country. It is supposed that 
the present chapel was designed by 
Henry VI. to form the choir of a 
magnificent church with nave and tran- 
septs. Under its vaulted roof have sat a 
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OLD KEW 


host whose names have become immortal 
in English history—Walpole, Pitt, Fox, 
Canning, Fielding, the Duke of Wel- 


lington—] could fill pages of this maga- 
zine with the mere recital of their names. 


To all this section of the stream also 
Royal Windsor adds an _ impressive 
dignity, a distinction unequalled else- 
where on the river. Independent of its 
associations in history and romance, 
apart from the suggestions of kingly 
state and great political events, of royal 
betrothals and marriages, births and 
deaths that have occurred within its 
walls, Windsor Castle charms all who 
visit it by the extraordinary beauty of 
its situation, by the contrast between its 
grim, battlemented walls, and the sylvan 
peacefulness of its surroundings. A royal 
residence since the days of Henry IL., 
Windsor fills an immense place in the 
heritage bestowed upon us by the records 
of our past. The views from the terraces 
are only second to that supremely lovely 
river view, famous for many ages, which 
we get from Richmond Hill. 

Richmond must have enchanted the 
Londoner long before we have any men- 
tion of it in the annals of history or in 
recorded gossip. Royalty brought it into 
fashion when it was still known as Sheen; 
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Edward I. was the first English monarch 
to found a royal palace at this spot, and 
with most of the Plantagenet and Tudor 
sovereigns it remained a favourite place 
of residence. The original structure, 
however, scarcely deserved the name of 
palace, but after its destruction by fire, 
towards the end of the 15th century, 
Henry VII. built a very splendid edifice 
on the site. This was the royal palace 
which Henry VIII. lent to Wolsey in 
exchange for the gift of Hampton Court 
which the proud Cardinal deemed it 
wise to present to his jealous sovereign. 
Elizabeth died here, it will be remem- 
bered, in 1603, but after, as the Stuart 
Kings preferred Windsor’ to Richmond, 
the latter fell into decay and was finally 
demolished. Little of it now remains. 
From the Stuart accession Richmond 
passed from the monarchical into the 
aristocratic period of its history, but it 
is even more celebrated for its literary 
and artistic associations. Here have lived 
Sir William Temple, Jonathan Swift, and 
James Thomson. Gainsborough had lodg- 
ings in Richmond, and Sir Joshua Reynolds 
resided here fora time. Ham Walks by the 
river were often paced by Pope and Gay. 
Ham House was the secret meeting place 
of the infamous “ Cabal” ministry, and 
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not far away is the remarkable residence 
of Strawberry Hill, where Horace Wal- 
pole entertained all the wit, beauty, and 
fashion of his day. 

Leaving Richmond, with all its me- 
mories, behind us, the first bridge we ap- 
proach further down the river is that of 
Kew, a new structure opened by King 
Edward VII. in 1903, but our view shows 
the many-arched old Kew Bridge, which 
had become inadequate for the amount 
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of traffic crossing it. Without in any- 
wise depreciating the structural merits of 
the new bridge, we may be allowed asigh 
of regret for the more picturesque beauty 
of the old. These are utilitarian days, 
however. We cannot go around rivers ; 
they must be crossed, and crossed in the 
most expeditious and convenient way. 
Time is money and art is costly. But 
when we regard some of the structures 
that bridge the Thames, we are grateful 
for the effort to give artistic quality to 
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new Kew Bridge, and become less regret- 
ful of its predecessor. On the higher 
reaches of the river many of the older 
bridges still do gallant service, and very 
charming most of them are, so incor- 
porated with the river itself, its banks 
and its foliage, as to seem a part of 
nature’s gift to man, not man’s poor 
effort to supply nature’s deficiencies. 
Throughout the length of London the 
river almost reeks with bridges, and yet 
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down to little more than a century and 
a half ago London traffic had to accom- 
modate itself to one. Then, indeed, the 
waterman flourished, and we may reckon 
it as one of our compensations for a 
much - bridged, and too often ugly- 
bridged, river, that we have not the 
truculent greed and profanity of the old 
Thames waterman, in addition to cabby’s 
occasional exuberance of language, to 
make us more tolerant of our natural 
deficiencies for locomotion. 





THE CLERICAL ELEMENT. 


By the author of “The Dean and his Daughter.” 


From Miss Goldfield, 32, Hautton Square, 
S.W., to the Rev. Charles Jones, St. 
isthetala’s Clergy House, Man- 
chester. 


May 3, 1905. 
EAR Fatuer EvupuHemistus,—You 
were good enough to tell me, 
when I last unburdened my soul 
to you, that even from the vortex of 
giddy fashion I might appeal to you in 
any difficult or delicate case of conscience. 
Oh! how thankful we poor weak 
women ought to be for the revival of the 
celibate priesthood in the Church of 
England! How could I go to Mr. 
Grafton, at Goldfield Court, or to the 
Hon. and Rev. Granville Badminton, our 
vicar here, with the tale of my troubles, 
without feeling, knowing that it would 
that very night be poured into the too- 
willing ears of their horrid wives? Never. 
I have this morning received an offer 
of marriage—a most advantageous one, 
as far as I can see. It is from Lord 
Tertullian, an Irish Peer, but an M.P. 
He is already Under-Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, although only forty. 
His appearance is agreeable, and his 
income ample. With my fortune (and 
me) to help him on, he could reach any 
position, Iam sure. I am much inclined 
towards him, but I will abide by your 


decision. 
mistus, 


Always, dear Father Euphe- 


Your faithful daughter, 
ANNIE GOLDFIELD. 


P.S.—I have had another letter from 
my cousin, Bob Crahser, the barrister. 
He assures me that my continued refusal 
to see him will drive him into evil 
courses. Poor fellow! So handsome, 
too. If he only had religion, | might 

But I will remember your advice. 


From the Rev. Charles Jones, St. Aésthe- 
tala's, to Miss Goldfield, London, 


May 4, 1905. 

My pEAR DAuGHTER,— My sacred duties 
are just now pressing so heavily upon 
me that I must condense my answer to 
your very important letter into a line or 
two. I could not sanction your union 
with Lord Tertullian (advantageous 
though it may seem) consistently with 
my duty towards you and your eternal 
interests. 

The engrossing nature of political life, 
and the additional load of worldly cares 
which it would involve, would incapaci- 
tate you from devoting yourself (as even 
a married woman should) to the further- 
ance of the cause in this benighted 
country. 

Besides, he is far too old to prove a 
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helpmeet for you, only twenty-two as you 
are, and possessed of unusual feminine 
attractions. 
Think no more of him, dear child. 
Yours (in religion) affectionately, 
EupHEMIstus, O.S.X. 


P.S.—The oratory at Goldfield Court 
is approaching completion. 


P.P.S.—Your cousin is a snare of the 
devil. 


From Miss Goldfield, London, to the Rev. 
Charles Jones, St. Aistheetala’s. 
June 2, 1405. 

Dear Fatuer Evpuemistus,—Again | 
have to consult you upon my settlement 
in life. Captain De Bar, of the 5th 
(Queen’s Musketeers) Dragoons, whose 
father’s estate is only seven miles from 
Goldfield Court, has asked me to marry 
him. He is very good-looking, and the 
uniform is quite too exquisitely lovely. 
I think I should be happy with him. 
What do you advise ? 

I am sorry to say that I could not 
attend the High Celebration on the 
Feast of St. Aisthetala, as my aunt 
insisted upon my accompanying her to 
the first meet of the Four-in-Hand Club. 

I was right, was I not, dear Father, to 
deny myself and obey my aunt? 

Your faithful daughter, 
ANNIE GOLDFIELD. 


P.S.—Do let me speak (if only a word) 
to poor Bobby, dear director. I saw 
him in the Park this morning; and he 
looked so white and wretched. 


From the Rev. Charles Jones, St. Aésthe- 
tala’s, to Miss Goldfield, London. 


June 3, 1905. 

My pear CuiILp,—Immersed as I am in 
my sacred duties, I seize my pen to 
express my strong disapproval of Captain 
De Bar’s candidature. A dragoon united 
to a faithful daughter of Holy Church? 
Monstrous alliance! You must dismiss 
him from your thoughts, my daughter ; 
and await the time when a more fitting 
mate shall present himself. 

As to your cousin, I cannot, so long 
as I have the charge of your conscience, 
consent to your holding the slightest 
communication with him. He _ has 


forfeited all claim to your esteem by his 
wicked threat of plunging into “evil 
courses.” Alas! no doubt he is already 
wallowing deep in the mire! 
Yours (in religion) very affectionately, 
EuPuHEmistus, O.S.X, 


P.S.—Your oratory is now complete. 
Yesterday I consecrated it with the 
utmost pomp. It should have been done 
by a Bishop, I know; but some day I feel 
that I shall be called to the Episcopate, 
and my functions will, of course, act 
retrospectively. 


P.P.S.—Ah, my daughter, you should 
have been herve on the Feast of St. 
fEsthetala! We used incense for the 
first time (the best), and the High Altar 
was one blaze of wax candles! 


From Miss Goldfield, Yacht “ Cygnet,” 
Cowes, to the Rev. Charles Jones, St. 
Zsthetala’s. 

August 10, 1905. 
One line in haste, dear Father, as we 
are just sending off our mail-bag, to tell 
you that Lieutenant Ray, R.N., has 
made me an offer. He is only twenty- 
eight, is deliciously good-looking, is 
ready to give up the Navy, and has 
lately come into £100,000 under his 
uncle’s will. 
Should I not be acting wisely to 
accept him? 
Your faithful daughter, 
Anniz GOLDFIELD. 


P.S.—I have to confess that I broke 
your rule about Bobby to-day ; but I am 
sure you will forgive me when I tell you 
that I met him on Ryde Pier this morn- 
ing, being wheeled about in a Bath- 
chair, and looking dreadfully ill. All 
that passed was this. I said: “I am 
more than sorry to see you looking so 
ill.” And he said: “ Thank you, Annie 
dear. I love you. Go on, Jacob!” 
And he left me there. 


From the Rev. Charles Jones, Aisthetala’s, 
to Miss Goldfield, Cowes. 


August 11, 1905. 
My pearest DauGuTer,—Although my 
sacred duties are now more than usually 
onerous, I write to say that a marriage 
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“‘ You ave the most disinterested man he ever heard of.” 
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with one who, as a sailor, has passed the 
best years of his life in treading the 
paths of debauchery and reckless adven- 
ture, is wholly out of the question for 
you. Think no more of Lieutenant Ray, 
dear daughter. 

Your conversation with your cousin 
Robert was a distinct infraction of the 
tule I have laid down for you. It must 
not occur again. Do not believe in the 
illness which tempted you to address this 
adventurer. It was put on to excite 
your pity. It is not you this man loves, 
but your money. 

I positively forbid you to speak to him 
again. 

Yours (in religion) most affectionately, 

EupuHemistus, O.S.X. 


P.S.—The account for your Oratory 
comes to £739 os. 74d., and the improve- 
ments it has been your privilege to 
undertake at St. Aisthzetala’s come to 
£1,093 17s. 2d., so that (including your 
subscription of £100 towards the work- 
ing expenses) the total amounts to 
£1,932 17s. 93d. So you may send mea 
chgque for that sum. 


Telegram from Rev. Charles Jones, Man- 
chester, to Miss Goldfield, Cowes. 


August 15, 1905. 
Cheque duly received and cashed. It 
is not only we who thank you, but the 
whole Church. 
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From Miss Goldfield, Pier Hotel, Ryde, to 
the Rev. Charles Jones, St. Aisthetala’s. 


August 23, 1905. 

Dear Mr. Jones,—I have received 
your letter of the aist, informing me 
that you are willing to break your rule 
of celibacy in my favour. 

You assert that your sole object is “to 
save me from the advances of unsuitable 
admirers, as well as from the designs of 
low adventurers, and to retain me under 
the influence of Holy Church.” 

You may set your mind at rest about 
“the unsuitable admirers.” They were 
very nice, but I have sent them all to the 
right about. 

As for “ the low adventurer,” I happen 
to be sitting by his bedside with his 
mother, and I am going to marry him as 
soon as he is well again. That will be, 
I fondly hope, in about a month. Under 
these circtimstances, however desirable it 
may seem to keep a private chaplain at 
Goldfield Court, and to go to confession 
to one’s husband, I am under the neces- 
sity of regretfully declining your flattering 
offer. 

I remain, 
Faithfully yours, 
ANNIE GOLDFIELD. 

P.S.—Bobby wishes me to say that, 
after a careful and impartial considera- 
tion of your letters to me, he has come 
to the conclusion that you are the most 
disinterested man he ever heard of. 
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ESTMINSTER Monastery and 
W Palace were foundations of 
great antiquity and _ interest, 
scarcely exceeded by that of the Tower, 
with its chronicle of our history in 
stone. Westminster was originally called 
“ Thorney Island,” from its having been 
overgrown “ with thorns and environed 
with water,” substantiated by a charter 
granted in 785, by Offa, the Mercian 
King ; but it is really a peninsula of the 
purest sand and gravel, as may be seen 
in the foundations of the Abbey. This 
edifice has not a basement storey, like 
St. Paul’s, but is built upon the close 
fine sand, secured only by its very broad, 
wide and spreading foundations. Sebert, 
King of the East Saxons, having em- 
braced Christianity, and being baptised 
by Mellitus, Bishop of London, pulled 
down a Pagan temple at Thorney, and 
founded upon the place a church to the 
honour of St. Peter, sometime previously 
to the year 616. It suffered much spo- 
liation by the Danes, but was restored by 
King Edgar, at the intercession of 
Dunstan, who brought hither twelve 
monks of the Benedictine Order (pro- 
bably from Glastonbury), to whom both 
Dunstan and the King made grants of 
landed property, as well as rich presents 
in gold. The dedication of the church 
to St. Peter (the tutelar saint of fisher- 
men) led to their offerings of salmon 
upon the high altar; the donor on such 
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occasions having the privilege of sitting 
at the convent-table to dinner, and 
demanding ale and bread from the 
cellarer. Canute in the year 1017 took 


the Monastery under his special care, 
“it being so near the King’s Palace,” 
is somewhat corroborated by 


which 
Norden, who states that in the time of 
Edward the Confessor, a palace at West- 
minster was destroyed by fire, which had 
been inhabited by Canute, about the year 
1035; and there occurs in King Edward’s 
third charter to the Abbey, granted in 
3065: “ The place where the said church 
and monastery were built was anciently 
‘the seat of Kings’; and we grant that 
hereafter for ever it be the place of the 
King’s constitution and consecration, the 
repository of the imperial regalia, and a 
perpetual habitation of monks, etc.” 
But this charter is of dubious authority ; 
and it is otherwise doubted whether there 
was a royal palace at Westminster before 
the reign of the Confessor himself. Edric 
Streon, through whose repeated treachery 
to the Saxon cause Canute was alone 
beholden for dominion in England, was, 
as though in retribution for his crimes, 
beheaded by command of the monarch 
he had served within the royal palace in 
London, and his body was flung out of a 
window into the Thames, an event which 
could scarcely have occurred at West- 
minster. The earliest document from 
which the existence of a palace at this 
D—2 
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spot may be inferred, is a charter given 
by Edward the Confessor to the Abbey 
of Ramsey in 1052. King Edward was 
now proceeding with his reconstruction 
of St. Peter's Church and Monastery at 
Westminster, and it may reasonably be 
surmised that he himself erected a palace 
there, to forward the splendid work by 
his own presence, as well as by “a tenth 
of his entire substance in gold, silver, 
cattle, and all other possessions.” Com- 


pared with the former edifice, it was a 
very magnificent fabric. King Edward 
gave to its treasury rich vestments, a 
golden crown and sceptre, a dalmatic, 
embroidered pall, spurs, etc., to be used 
on the day of the sovereign’s coronation. 
Here our kings and queens have been 
crowned, from Edward the Confessor to 
the present King, and here very many of 
them are buried, some with and some 
without monuments. The Confessor lived 
just long enough to see his intention 
fulfilled. On the day of the Holy 
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Innocents, December 28th, 1065, the 
New Abbey was dedicated; and the 
King, who died eight days afterwards, 
was buried by his own desire in front 
of the high altar in the church of which 
he had just witnessed the completion. 
Our early chroniclers have assigned the 
occurrence of several of King Edward's 
recorded visions to this spot. Those of 
the drowning of a Danish King who had 
undertaken to invade England, of the 


Seven Sleepers of Ephesus, and finally of 
the grievous afflictions which his country 
would undergo after his own decease, 
were of this number; and tradition has 
even identified the chamber where he 
died as that which after-generations 
called the Painted Chamber. The monkish 
history attributes numerous miracles to 
his sanctity. He was so much in love, 
they tell us, with retirement and devo- 
tional reflection, that being once disturbed 
by the singing of nightingales, he prayed 
that they might no more be heard in 
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that place, which petition, continues the 
legend, was granted accordingly. Even 
the time of his death was made known 
to him by the delivery of a ring and 
message from St. John the Evangelist ; 
and within six years after his decease the 
following miracle was performed at his 
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tomb: In the time of William the 
Conqueror, when all English prelates 
were “sifted to the branne,” a synod 
was held in the church at Westminster 
by Archbishop Lanfranc (anno 1074) to 
examine avowedly into the qualifications 
and conduct of the clergy, “ yet with the 
covert design of making room for the 
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new-come Normans,” by ejecting such of 
the bishops and abbots as had but little 
learning and influence. At this synod, 
Wulstan, Bishop of Worcester, was 
charged with being “a most illiterate 
and foolish man,” and unfit for the 
station he held; “a very idiot, un- 
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acquainted with the French language and 
incapable either to instruct the Church 
or to counsel the King.’’ His pastoral 
staff and ring were therefore demanded 
of him by Lanfranc, in the King’s name, 
but Wulstan, grasping his staff, with an 
unmoved countenance, made this reply: : 
“I know, my lord archbishop, that 1 am 
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entirely unfit for, and unworthy, so high 
a station, being undeserving of the 
honour, and unequal to the task; however, 


I think it unreasonable that you should 
demand that staff, which I never received 
from you, yet in some measure I submit 
to your sentence, and will resign it, but 
consider it just to make that resignation 
to King Edward, who conferred it on 


me.” Then, ending, he left the synod, 
and crossing the church to Edward’s 
tomb, said, whilst standing before it: 
“Thou knowest, O holy king, how 
unwillingly I took this office, and even 
by force, for neither the desire of the 
prelates, the petition of the monks, nor 
the voice of the nobility prevailed, till 
your commands obliged me; but see, a 
new king, new laws, a new bishop pro- 
nounces a new sentence. Thee they 
accuse of a fault for making me a bishop, 
and me of assurance for accepting the 
charge.” Then, raising his arm, he 
placed the staff upon the tomb, which 
was of stone, and, leaving it, went, 
arrayed as a monk, and sat with them 
in the chapter house. When this became 
known, a messenger was sent for the 
staff, but he found it adhere so firmly to 
the stone that it could by no means be 
removed ; nor could either the King or 
the archbishop himself disengage it from 
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the tomb. Wulstan was then sent for, 
and the staff readily submitted to his 
touch ;*fwhich, being considered as a 
consummation of the miracle, he was 
allowed to retain his episcopal dignity. 
Such implicit credence was given to this 
story that, according to the annals of 
Burton Abbey, King John urged it to 
Randolph, the Pope’s legate, as a proof 
of the right of the English Kings to 
nominate a bishop. 

To return to the obsequies of the 
Confessor. Our kings in the Castle of 
Windsor (says Palgrave) live on the 
brink of the grave, which opens to 
receive them. The throne of Edward 
was equally by the side of his sepulchre, 
for he dwelt in the palace of West- 
minster; and on the festival of the 
Epiphany, the day after his decease, 
his obsequies were solemnised in the 
adjoining Abbey, then connected with the 
royal abode by walls and towers, the 
foundations whereof are still existing. 
Beneath the lofty windows of the southern 
transept of the Abbey, you may see the 
deep and blackened arches, fragments of 
the edifice raised by Edward, supporting 
the chaste and florid tracery of a more 
recent age. Within stands the shrine, 
once rich in gems and gold, raised to the 
memory of the Confessor by the fond 
devotion of his successors, despoiled 
indeed of all its ornaments, neglected 
and crumbling to ruin, but still sur- 
mounted by the massive, iron-bound, 
oaken coffin, which contains the ashes of 
the last legitimate Anglo-Saxon king. 
After the decisive victory at Hastings 
over the brave, but unfortunate, Harold, 
William the Norman, on his arrival near 
London, made it .one of his first cares 
to give thanks for his success at King 
Edward’s tomb at Westminster; and as 
it would seem in a passage in “ William 
of Malmsbury,” the better to ingratiate 
himself with the English people by dis- 
playing a veneration for the Confessor’s 
memory, he fixed on the new church for 
the scene of his own coronation. Accord- 
ingly, on the Christmas-day following, 
he was crowned by the side of Edward’s 
tomb. At asubsequent period he caused 
the remains of his predecessor to be rein- 
terred within “a curious and more costly 
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tomb of stone.” ‘The feast of Edward 
the Confessor was yearly observed with 
great ceremony in the Abbey. Matthew 
Paris describes that of the year 1247, 
when Henry III. walked from St. Paul's 
to Westminster Abbey, carrying as 
an offering a little vase, containing a 
portion of the alleged blood of Christ. 
Matthew, in his chronicle, gives a 
drawing of the vessel. The Bishop of 
Norwich preached on the occasion, 
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when some of the clergy went so far 
as to express some doubt as to the 
genuineness of the relic, and the Bishop 
of Lincoln undertaking to convince them, 
his discourse was noted down at the 
time. The scene in the Abbey must 
have been very impressive; the King 
was seated on his throne, attired in his 
royal robes, and recognising Paris, 
caused him to sit on the middle step 
between the throne and the floor, and 
expressly directed him to write an account 
of the proceedings. This, it is added, 
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Paris did so well, that the King invited 
him to dinner. The Abbey, as it now 
exists, was for the most part rebuilt by 
Henry III., in veneration of the memory 
of the pious Confessor. “The Abbey 
Church,” says Mr. Bardwell, the architect, 
“ formerly arose a magnificent apex to a 
royal palace, surrounded by its own 
greater and lesser sanctuaries and almon- 
ries; its bell towers (the principal one 
seventy-two feet six inches square, with 
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walls twenty feet thick), chapels, prisons, 
gate houses, boundary walls, and a train 
of other buildings, of which we can at 
the present day scarcely form an idea. 
In addition to all the land around it 
extending from the Thames to Oxford 
Street, and from Vauxhall Bridge Road 
to the church of St. Mary-le-Strand, the 
Abbey possessed ninety-seven towns and 
villages, seventeen hamlets, and 216 
manors. Its officers fed hundreds of 
persons daily ; and one of its priests (not 
the Abbot) entertained “at his pavilion 
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in Tothill” the King and Queen, with so 
large a party, that seven hundred dishes 
did not suffice for the first table. The 
Abbey butler, in the reign of Edward III, 
rebuilt, at his own private expense, the 
stately gate house which gave entrance 
to Tothill Street.” It has lately been 
brought to light that the nave of the 
Abbey was re-built, in 1413, by Richard 
Whittington and Richard Harrowden 
(a monk of the Abbey), to whom Henry V. 
issued a commission for the purpose. Now, 
it has been plausibly argued by Lysons, 
in his memoirs of Lord Mayor Whitting- 
ton, that this personage was the very 
man named in the Royal Commission. 
As the place of sepulture of our 
sovereigns, the Abbey is of paramount 
interest:—The Chapel of the Kings 
(says an able critic) had been nearly 
filled before the accession of the House 
of Tudor. Henry VII., partly, perhaps, 
to do honour to the holy shade of 
Henry VI., partly to mark the beginning 
of a new royal line, determined to add 
a mausoleum to Westminster not un- 
worthy of the majesty of England. The 
beautiful chapel called by his name 
dates from the first year of the sixteenth 
century; and dull, indeed, the spirit 
must be which the scene does not waken 
to keen sympathy. The tombs and 
monuments within its precincts not only 
tell the ordinary tale of the instability of 
human grandeur, but mark strikingly 
the strange vicissitudes and revolutions 
of our English history. The devices on 
Henry’s monument record the day of 
Bosworth and his right of conquest ; but 
they are prophetic of the union of these 
islands under Princes in whom the Celtic 
blood flowed mingled with that of 
Norman and Saxon. Henry VIII. rests 
with Jane Seymour at Windsor, far from 
the spot where he married Catherine, in 
nuptials accursed, as he thought, by 
Heaven; or where their doomed and 
immature fruit lies unhonoured by 
memorial orepitaph. But three children 
who attained the Crown were buried in 
their grandfather’s chapel: Edward VI., 
without a royal monument; Mary and 
Elizabeth, made foes in life by a schism 
that rent the ties of kindred, and 
divided Europe into hostile camps, but 


in death mingled in a common sepulchre. 
Here, too, borne from that magic spot 
where a tardy justice overtook her 
crimes, lies the siren schemer of that 
stirring age, Mary Stuart, in the recon- 
ciliation of the grave placed in honour 
among the chiefs of a nation whose high 
destinies she would have frustrated had 
her power equalled her will and am- 
bition. James I. and Anne of Denmark 
are near; and here, too, for a brief space 
—until the frenzy of the Restoration 
did cruel and idle violence to the dead— 
were laid several of the great men of the 
Commonwealth, among whom Blake 
and Ireton were conspicuous, encircling 
the tomb of the mighty Protector. 
Charles II. rests unhonoured in the chapel ; 
his brother found a grave in his place 
of exile; but Anne and Mary rejoined 
their ancestors, and were laid there, by 
William III., strange to say, without a 
befitting monument. The first king of 
the House of Hanover sleeps far from 
the England he never loved; George II., 
however, and Queen Caroline, with many 
of their progeny, claiming justly a burial 
place among our native kings, fill a large 
space in the centre of the chapel. With 
theirs ends the line of royal tombs, 
George III. having shown a preference 
for Windsor, since followed by his im- 
mediate successors. The chapel, how- 
ever, of Henry VII., like that in a certain 
degree of the kings, covers other dust 
besides thatofroyalty, Passing by thenear 
relations of the Tudors, of the houses of 
Richmond, Suffolk, and Lennox, we see 
there the graves of Stuart favourites; of 
the great chiefs of the Restoration; of 
statesmen of the reigns of Anne and 
George I., among whom friendship has 
placed Addison, as if toshow that even in 
that place, where man strives to prevent 
the equality of death, the monarchs of 
England are not separated by any 
impassable line from theirsubjects. There, 
too, tossed by the storm of a revolution 
that should teach a tremendous lesson to 
kings, rests one of the Princes.of the 
House of Orleans, a royal exile in his 
last English asylum. 

Although in its present form as a 
royal foundation, Westminster School 
cannot claim the antiquity of some of the 









larger, and, if it be permitted to say so, 
more famous, public schools, there is no 
doubt that from very early times West- 
minster has been a seat of education, a 
grammar school having been part of the 
good work carried on by the Benedictine 
monastery. Many portions of the con- 
ventual buildings are now used by the 
school. The great schoolroom, with its 
magnificent wooden roof of the thirteenth 
century, was formerly the dormitory of 
the monks; the college hall, adjoining 
the Jerusalem Chamber, was the ancient 
refectory built near the close of the four- 
teenth century by Abbot Littlington, who 
did so much for the monastic build- 
ing. On the setting up of a cathedral 
establishment at Westminster by Henry 
VIII. the monastic school was not done 
away with, but preserved and incorpo- 
rated in the new establishment. The 
real foundation, however, of the present 
school, which is celebrated every year by 
a Latin service in the Abbey, dates from 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, who consti- 
tuted the collegiate church of St. Peter 
at Westminster, and framed the regula- 
tions by which, for the most part, the 
school is governed. One such ordinance 
was that a Latin play should annually 
be performed by the scholars, a custom 
which is still continued. 

The roll of old Westminsters contains 
the names of many distinguished men 
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who have served the world and their 


country in various capacities. In the 
sanctuary there is a “handsome column, 
erected from the design of Sir Gilbert 
Scott, to the memory of old West- 
minster boys who fell in their country’s 
cause in the Crimean War and Indian 
Mutiny. In civil life, too, old boys of 
Westminster have achieved the highest 
distinction. It would be too long 
though it should not be a tedious task, 
to recount all the names, but Philosophy 
is indebted to the school for the educa- 
tion of Locke and Bentham, and English 
Literature for Ben Jonson, George 
Herbert, Cowley, Dryden, Cowper, 
Gibbon, and Southey. To the last- 
named, Lamb, in one of his Essays, 
appealed to use his influence to procure 
the Abbey to be thrown open free at all 
times, saying: “ You had your education 
at Westminster, and, doubtless, among 
those dim aisles and cloisters you must 
have gathered much of that devotional 
feeling in those young years on which 
your purest mind still feeds.” The 
religious influence can, indeed, hardly fail 
to be strong, situated, as the school is, 
beneath the shelter of the Abbey, to which 
it has ever been bound by the strongest 
ties; and in what place could we expect 
the noblest patriots to be brought up, if 
not in Westminster, the very heart of the 
Empire ? 





ORCHARD, 


Rep gleams the fruit ’mid boughs above, 
Where gallant seeks, with eyes of love, 
An offering meet for lips so sweet ; 

But brighter far than apple’s glow 

The rosy cheeks of maids below ! 
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And in this Paradise the swain 
Like Adam toils, while Eve doth reign ; 
Still his pursuit forbidden fruit, 


And envies e’en the apple-pips 
A tribute from those rosy lips. 


G. E. B. 





SHALL probably not have much diffi- 

| culty in making the reader under- 
stand why I came to adopt the pro- 
fession of a Consulting Detective when I 
say that, at the period I did so, I was 
equally without capital or specific train- 


ing for any career. To be sure, there 
were the alternatives of becoming a 
Labour Agitator, or a Nationalist M.P., 
but, in the first place, I have never had 
much fondness for associating with “ the 
horny-handed son of toil,”’ and, in the 
second, I had made a shrewd guess that 
the Irish funds were anything but inex- 
haustible. Besides, in both these careers, 
there was competition, whereas in the 
other there was only, so far as I know, 
the delightful creation of Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle’s brain. 

Consequently, I invested a part of the 
very slender sum which was left to me 
in furnishing one room of an Upper 
Baker Street lodging (this being the 
recognised quarter for a C.D. to pitch 
his tent) as a sort of snug office, and 
inserted a number of advertiséments in 
the leading papers. These notices gave 


me a lot of trouble, as did my pro- 
fessional name. They finally appeared 
thus : 
Mr. Y. Wrysrow, 
Consulting Detective, 
1a, Upper Baker Street. 
N.B.—Divorce Business not 
undertaken. 

“Why Wybrow?” I said to myself, 
when I first thought of the name, but 
why not? And so it remained. I 
thought it easy to remember. The note 
as to Divorce Business I thought par- 
ticularly neat. It at once drew a line 
between myself and the ordinary private 
detective. Besides, if I was ever asked 
to do so I could always make an excep- 
tion—on exceptional terms. 

Some men, having got so far, might 
have been content to sit down and wait 
for custom, but with me it was quite 
otherwise. I fully intended to give 
my clients value for their money, and 
having, as I have already said, no 
especial training for my new profession, 
I determined to work hard at it. Not 
only was my daily study the record of 
every description of crime, but not a day 
passed without my making practical 
experiments in my new business. Attired 
in the most varied disguises, I visited the 
most different parts of the metropolis. 
At first, for practice, I “ shadowed” my 
own acquaintances, but fearing thereby 
to obtain too profound a cynicism even 
for my business—and some of the dis- 
coveries I made were really incredible— 
I turned my attention to our public men. 
By this phrase I do not mean politicians, 
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butsecretaries and managers of great com- 
panies, journalists, theatrical managers, 
heads of large firms, prominent lawyers, 
etc.,etc. I made it my business to know 
everybody. I should add, I have an ex- 
traordinary memory for faces. When I 
had ascertained who the man was, a 
very little shadowing enabled me to 
ascertain his habits, all of which I 
duly entered up in my books. All 
this mass of miscellaneous informa- 
tion might never prove of any use, but 
the practice was excellent. So was that 
of working out murder cases, and so on, 
on my own hook. But here, alas! I 
came into contact with Scotland Yard. 
And Scotland Yard was unsympathetic. 
They called it “d——d rot,” I grieve to 
say, not, of course, officially, but indivi- 
dually. Nor did they by any means 
show that desire for assistance I had 
learnt from Dr. Doyle they probably 
would. . In fact to this day they prefer to 
blunder on unassisted, though they have 
come to admit that I know a thing or 
two myself. 
* * * * * 

I don’t mind admitting now that I had 
been over a year at the business before I 
got a single case. One evening—I recol- 
lect I had been shadowing a well-known 
Q.C., with the result that I had obtained 
some information as to his private life 
which would haveconsiderably astonished 
his better half—I returned home to be 
met by my landlady with the remark: 
“Two gentlemen awaiting you in the 
office, Mr. Wybrow.” My inclination 
was to rush upstairs four steps at a time, 
but this I restrained, and quietly entered 
the room with an expressed regret for 
having kept them waiting. 

The two men who were waiting 
bowed, and, at my request, resumed 
their places, while I sat down at the 
writing-table. 

“To what am I indebted for the 
pleasure ?” I commenced. 

“Well, Mr. Wybrow,” said the taller 
visitor, “I need hardly explain, it is a 
matter of business.” I bowed and opened 
my day-book to take notes. 

“ Kindly tell me fully what the matter 
is.” 


“One moment. It is true my friend 


and I have thought of putting the matter 
in your hands, as it is perhaps not yet a 
case for the police. But—the fact is, 
Mr. Wybrow, that you seem only to be 
known to the public by your advertise- 
ments. Before going into the matter | 
thought —I would suggest —in plain 
English, we should like some proof as to 
your ability.” 

“It appears to me, gentlemen, that 
as the proof of the pudding is in the 
eating, so the result of my work in your 
case will best enable you to judge of my 
ability. I cannot, for obvious reasons, 
lay before you the records of previous 
endeavours — these being strictly con- 
fidential (and I might have added non- 
existent). I make no charge. If you are 
satisfied with my work, you send me a 
cheque for what you think it is worth 
when my labours are brought to an end.” 

“Quite so, Mr. Wybrow, and very 
satisfactory. But in this case time is 
of the greatest moment—to me at least. 
I want to feel sure that the week or so 
that I can give you to solve a difficulty 
will not be lost. You have read Dr. 
Doyle’s stories?” I bowed. “ You will 
recollect his imaginary consulting detec- 
tive was in the habit of giving his 
clients a few of his conclusions as to 
themselves at a first interview, which 
went far to prove his claims to some 
very unusual powers ?” 

“You mean the Science of Deduc- 
tion,” I replied. ‘ Well, that is a simple 
matter, and perhaps hardly goes one 
quarter as far as Dr. Doyle makes out.” 

“Still if you would x 

“Certainly. In what way would you 
wish to test me?” 

“ Well—about myself, say; can you 
deduce anything?” 

“That is already done. You are 
obviously connected with the Press—not 
in a subordinate position. You came to 
town from Richmond this morning, and 
your garden is not under an acre in 
extent.” 

The two looked at one another. 

“ And my friend?” 

“That perhaps is not quite so simple. 
His connection with a great public com- 
pany is clear enough; as also his habit 
of frequenting the Crystal Palace. He 
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keeps a number of dogs—probably bull- 
terriers.” 

“Enough, enough! And the means of 
arriving at these conclusions ?” 

“There, gentlemen, you must excuse 
me. Those are my deductions—be they 
correct or not. If I were to divulge my 
methods I should be giving myself away 
to possible rivals.” 

They whispered together a minute, 
and then the taller began again. 

“We are satisfied of your ability, Mr. 
Wybrow, and have decided to put the 
matter into your hands. Allow me to 
introduce myself. My name is Perry. I 
am the editor of Green and Gold, one of 
the leading illustrated weeklies. How 
you deduced it I can’t conceive, but I do 
live at St. Margaret’s, and my garden 
there is very nearly an acre and a 
half in extent. This gentleman is Mr. 
Bellows, one of my oldest friends. As 
you correctly stated, he is the secretary 
of the Northern 
and Southern 
Railway Com- 
pany, and, liv- 
ing as he does 
at Sydenham, 
he naturally 
spends a good 
deal of his spare 
time in the 
Crystal Palace. 
He is probably 
the most  suc- 
cessful breeder 
and exhibitor of 
bull - terriers in 
England.” 

“Well, Mr. 
Perry,” I said, 
“perhaps you 
will now enter 
on the business 
that brought 
you here.” 

“I propose to 
do so. You read 
the papers ?” 

“ All the Lon- 
don papers and 
most of the 
leading provin- 
cial ones,” 
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“Your attention has perhaps been 
drawn to what has been styled the 
‘Millrevan Fatality?’”’ 

“T noticed it.” 

Well, strange to say, we are both 
interested in that matter. Shall I relate 
the particulars!” 

“Only those you can speak to from 
your own personal knowledge.” 

“That, then, is nil. But my interest 
therein is this. Some months ago my 
proprietors, wishing to meet what ap- 
pears to be one of the requirements of 
the day, decided to adopt a scheme of 
railway accident assurance in connection 
with the paper. After some discussion 
we decided the scheme should apply only 
to subscribers, not to the casual purchaser. 
Every subscriber, either directly or through 
a newsagent, is entitled, in case of death 
by railway accident, to the handsome sum 
of £3,000. This sum has now been claimed, 
for the first time, by the widow of this 


“ There, gentlemen, you must excuse me.” 
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PR 
ger" 


The landlord was in and 
quite veady for a chat. 


Mr. Marsham, who was killed at Millrevan. 
The Claim was made, according to our 
rules, six days after the occurrence, and 
would have already been paid but fora 
curious coincidence. The other day, 
coming up to town, I bought at Rich- 
mond Station a copy of Scrap Books— 
you know the paper?” 

“ Certainly ; though I never opened it.” 

“ The first thing in it that caught my 
eye was a notification that their Insurance 
Premium of £100 had been paid (for the 
17th time) to the widow of Mr. Marsham, 
killed at Millrevan Bridge. The coin- 
cidence struck me, and I made inquiries. 
I now find this Marsham, having care- 


fully complied with the regulations 
in each case, was insured by every 
London newspaper which grants 
insurance policies.” 

“Suicide would invalidate all, no 
doubt?” 

“Certainly; but I should like to 
draw your attention to 
the fact that the body has 
never been found. Mr. 
Bellows’ connection with 
the matter is this: It is 
highly probable that if 
these policies are all paid, 
this widow will sue the 
company for damages. 
Our _ risk is, however, 
more pressing. This being 
the first claim under our 
scheme, we are naturally 
unwilling to appear un- 
ready to settle. Still 
£3,000 is £3,000, I have 
seen this Mrs. Marsham, 
who is certainly not un- 
reasonable, and is quite 
willing to wait till the 
body is found — or, at 
least, a week longer. 1 
also made some inquiries 
in the neighbourhood, 
and from all I can learn 
Marsham was a most 
unlikely man to commit 
suicide. His annual sub- 
scription was paid to us 
direct seven weeks ago.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Perry. 
I don’t think I need detain 
you any more. I'll just look up the 
newspaper reports again to-night and 
to-morrow. Oh! Mrs. Marsham’s address, 
by the way? Thank you. Good evening, 
gentlemen.” 

After I had had some dinner I got down 
my file of the Telegraph and turned back 
till I came to the following : 


RAILWAY FATALITY. 


“Last night, as the night mail train 
on the N. and S, Co. was running between 
Chiston and Kingswick, it was suddenly 
brought to a stop by the signal cord 


being pulled by a passenger. On in- 
vestigation, this proved to be a Mr. 
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Armitstead, of Woolwich. It appears 
that Mr. Armitstead noticed the right- 
hand door of the compartment imme- 
diately in front to be open, and very 
properly at once stopped the train. The 
compartment in question was empty of 
passengers, but contained a handbag with 
a number of newspapers, a travelling rug, 
a cap (on the floor), and a hat and um- 
brella in the rack. The train was conse- 
quently stopped again at Kingswick (a 
mere road-side station) and porters were 
sent back to search the line, the train 
proceeding to its destination. 

“Chiston, 2 a.m. Little doubt remains 
that a sad accident must have occurred 
at Millrevan Bridge, a few miles south of 
Kingswick. The porters sent to search 
the}line found nobody, but distinct traces 
of blood on the bridge in question, under 
which the Avon, now in flood, flows. It 
is supposed that the unfortunate gentle- 
man was leaning against the insecurely 
fastened door, when it opened, precipi- 
tating him against the parapet of the 
bridge. This would account for the 
blood. He probably struck his face 
against the ironwork, which stunned 
him, and then fell through into the 
river. The bridge is an open one, with 
a single plank at the side for the use of 
railway servants.” 

Next day’s paper contained the fol- 
lowing : 


MILLREVAN BRIDGE FATALITY. 


“The name of the gentleman who was 
killed by a fall from the Northern and 
Southern Express yesterday night is ascer- 
tained to be Marsham, of Croydon. A 
ticket from Chiston to Uttester was found 
in his bag. The body has not been re- 
covered.” 

The later numbers of the papers added 
nothing to the information contained 
in these two telegrams. After having 
ascertained this fact, I went to bed. 

Next morning I was up betimes and 
made my way to Croydon. I did not, 
however, go direct to Marsham’s house, 
but strolled round thé neighbourhood, 
and finally entered a respectable-looking 
public-house at the end of the road in 
which the house stood. As I had guessed, 
at this early hour it was deserted, but, by 
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great good fortune, the landlord was in 
and quite ready for achat. After a bit 
I brought the conversation round to my 
subject. 

“Been a good bit in the papers about 
this part of Croydon lately,” I said. 

“Ah! you mean about Marsham, poor 
fellow. Well, now ’tis a singular thing, 
ain’t it? To think that a man should 
just happen to fall out of the train just 
when the river was waiting for him, like.” 

“ Perhaps you knew him?” 

“Knew him? I wish I had a quid for 
every time I’ve had him sitting in that 
there chair. Every day he was here, every 
day for three years, ’cept, of course, it was 
one of his meetings.” 

“ Meetings ?” 

“ Yes—races. He was pretty reg’lar 
there—made no secret that he lived by 
it.” 

“In what way?” 

“He was a professional backer—that’s 
what he was. Don’t seem much of a 
trade, do it? But, Lord bless you, he 
was such a cool hand. He’d think 
nothing of going to a meeting three or 
four days running and never having a 
bet. ‘Didn’t know anything,’ he’d say 
to me when I asked him. But when he 
did, down w’ud go the pieces. He had 
his weakness, too, poor fellow. ‘If there 
is one thing I fancy,’ he’d say, ‘it’s a real 
good two-year-old. The man who never 
bets except on a two-year-old, whose trial 
he knows something about, won’t go far 
wrong.’ But I don’t think things had 
gone so well with him lately.” 

About eleven I left the public-house 
and made my way to Marsham’s. The 
door was opened by a woman in widow’s 
weeds. 

“ Mr. Marsham at home?” I asked. 

“ Mr. Marsham— ” she hesitated. 
“I beg your pardon—I am a widow.” 

“Some mistake, perhaps?” I sug- 
gested; “I want Mr. Harry Marsham, 
the racing man.” 

“T suppose you haven’t heard,” she 
said. “Mr. Harry Marsham, who was 
my husband, was killed in a railway 
accident the week before last.” 

“Dear, dear. I beg your pardon—I 
don’t know what to say. I wondered 
why he didn’t keep his appointment 
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with me at Newmarket, too. Poor 
fellow! I came to pay himsome money, 
and now Well, well.” 

“Won't you step in, Mr. ” 

“Newton my name is, ma’am. Thank 
you, I will sit down a minute, if I may 
make so bold.” 

The room I was shown into was tidy 
enough, no doubt, but it struck me at 
once that it was a curious house for a 
subscriber to Green and Gold to inhabit, 
that paper rather laying itself out for 
circulation among the cultured. 

“You were saying you had some 
business with poor Harry?” asked the 
widow. 

“Yes, ma’am. At least I had a little 
money to pay over to him. You see it 
was in this way. We had a little bet 
together—not the first by a long way. 
I'd had a very bad day, so I says, says 
I: ‘ Harry, Pll settle at Newmarket.’ 
‘Right you are,’ says he. And to think, 
he was dead and gone before Newmarket 
came round. Fifty shilling’ it was. I 
suppose I'd better pay it to you now, 
ma’am.” And, taking out my purse, | 


counted two sovereigns and some silver 
into my other hand. 


“Dear, dear,” I continued, “if not 
taking a liberty, ma’am, might I hope 
poor Harry left you comfortably off ?” 

“Not so bad,” was the reply. “He 
was insured.” 

“ Ay, he allus was a careful sort. Well, 
well. There, if I’d only known I'd have 
come to the funeral. I never heard 
nothing of it, though, and being in the 
neighbourhood I just thought I'd look in 
and pay my little bet. When did you 
bury the poor fellow, ma’am ?” 

“Oh, sir” (with a sob) “that’s the 
dreadful part of it. The body’s never 
been found.” 

“What!” I cried, “I thought you said 
it was a railway accident?” 

“So it was, sir. Poor Harry fell out 
of the train into the river, and they’ve 
never found him.” 

“Bad job for you, ma’am. No insur- 
ance company ‘ll pay without a body.” 

“T hope so, sir. You see it isn’t an 
insurance company exactly. "Tis this 
paper (showing me a copy of Green and 
Gold), and we think—my lawyer and I— 
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they'll rather pay than people should 
say it isn’t all right.” 

“Qh,” I replied. “ Well, mine’s a debt 
of honour, so I don’t mind leaving the 
money here, even if poor Harry does turn 
up after, safe and sound, as I hope he 
will.” So saying I put down the money, 
and took my leave, quite convinced that 
either the whole transaction was a bona 
fide one, or that I had to deal with one 
of the cleverest women I had ever seen. 
If she was acting a part, it could not 
have been better acted—neither under or 
over. Still, was it only chance that caused 
Mr. Marsham to purchase all the insur- 
ance newspapers that day, and, more 
curious still, to subscribe to a weekly 
periodical which must have been so very 
foreign to his tastes ? 

It now became my duty to visit the 
scene of the fatality. My first inquiries 
were made at the booking-office at 
Chiston. The clerk was a little inclined 
to be short about it, having been a good 
deal bothered by reporters and _ idlers. 
Yes, he said, he did remember the even- 
ing, and he remembered a gentleman 
coming for a single to Uttester. He 
recollected it because he came after the 
train was in, and was in a great hurry. 
A short man he was—not very short. 
He remembered his rug, which was 
peculiar—made to imitate a tiger-skin. 
The rug had been shown him since, and 
he had identified it. 

It did not take me long to find out the 
most sporting inn in the town, and half- 
a-crown to the Boots soon loosened his 
tongue. Know Mr. Marsham? Oh yes. 
Saw him the day of his death. Slept 
here the night before, and left the hotel 
in the morning. Took his bag and rug 
with him to the station in the ‘bus, 
telling Boots he had some business in the 
neighbourhood, and would leave his 
things in the cloak-room. Never saw 
him again. Curious that, as he must 
have been at the station with the ‘bus 
when Mr. Marsham left at night. Yes, 
he knew the rug well, it was black one 
side, and like a sham tiger-skin the 
other. 

The only other person I saw that day 
was the guard of the train, for whom I 
was waiting when he came off duty in 
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London. He remembered Marsham 
getting into the train at Chiston ; he was 
nearly late. He was going to open the 
door of the compartment in which a 
gentleman, since ascertained to be Mr. 
Armitstead, was sitting, but Marsham 
said “smoking,” and got into the next. 
No, he didn’t see Mr. Armitstead at 
Chiston. He spoke to him in London 
before starting, and not again till he 
stopped the train. Yes, Millrevan 
Bridge was wide enough for a door 

to swing open without breaking. 
oth sides? Of course it would be 
on the off side unless another train 
was passing. No, he hadn't seen the 
place, but he heard there was a little 
blood on the bridge—not much ; it 
would be gone by now, very likely. 

I went home that night feeling I 
was beginning tosee daylight. Before 
going to bed I wrote to the editor of 
Green and Gold asking him to 
write to Mr. Armitstead and 
ask at what day and hour 
he could conveniently call at 
their office to give them in- 
formation in the case. 

Next day I was back at the 
widow Marsham’s again. My 
excuse was that | had made 
a mistake and found our bet 
was in guineas, so that I had 
2s. 6d. more to give her. 

Before leaving, I asked : 

“When did you see poor 
Harry last, Mrs. Marsham ?” 

“‘Didn’t I tell you, sir; he 
had his dinner here the day 
he died.” 

“Did he? 


Well, I daresay 
it won’t be long before he'll 
have it here again.” 


Incredulity, wonder, and 
happiness were so unmistak- 
ably blended on that face that 
I was ashamed of the sus- 
picion I had entertained, and added: “I 
hope so any way.” 

“ Ah, sir, there’s no chance of that,” 
she said sadly. 

On my way.back I went into the 
public-house. The proprietor recognised 
me. After a bit 1 said to him, “ You’re 
fond of a bet. I'll bet you a sovereign 
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you can’t show me a bit of poor 
Marsham’s handwriting ?” 

“Done with you.” In a minute he 
brought me the following note. “ Tues- 
day. Dear Joe. Tenderfoot for the 
Cup. Nap. Yes. H. Marsham.” 

“Well,” I said, “I’m done. You'll let 


“ Oh, sir—the body's 
never been found.” 


me keep this?” To which, on receiving 
my sovereign, he agreed. 

Next morning I betook myself to Mr. 
Perry’s office betimes. He handed me a 
telegram from Armitstead to the effect 
that he was at the editor’s disposal. 

“ How will three to-morrow suit you,” 
I asked, 
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“ Perfectly.” 

“Then please telegraph him that hour, 
and I will be here.” 

“One word, Mr. Wybrow,” said the 
editor, as I rose, “when may | expect 
your report ?” 

“To-morrow, I think. Yes. I feel 
pretty sure when we have heard Mr. 
Armitstead I shall be able to complete 
my case. By the way, will 
you just give me a line 
in writing to say I am 
acting for you in this 
matter?” 

While he 
writing it Mr. 
Perry said : 
“We had 
anotherletter 
from Mrs. 
Marsham’s 
solicitor this 
morning. I 
suppose I had 
better not 
answer to- 
day?” 

“Wee s 
think I would. 
One way or 
the other you 
must soon de- 
cide. Sup 
pose you ask 
him to bring 
his client 
here at the 
samehour. I 
presume you 
can arrange 
for them to 
await the 
result of our 
interview in another room? Say 3.30 
for them. Wecan keep Mr. Armitstead 
waiting a little, I daresay. I would ask 
Mr. Bellows to come too, if he can.” 

So it was arranged, and after receiving 
my written authority, I made my way to 
the General Post Office. 


* * * * * 


was 


As a matter of fact it was Mr. Armit- 
stead who kept us waiting, and it was 
not till ‘nearly 3.20 that he was shown 


Half-a-crown to the boots soon loosened his tongue. 
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into the editor’s room, where Mr. Bellows 
and I were seated with Mr. Perry. 

“* Much obliged to you, Mr. Armitstead,” 
said the latter. ‘I don’t know if you 
are aware that a claim has been made 
upon the proprietors of this paper under 
our insurance scheme by the heirs of 

the unfortu- 

nate man Mar- 
sham. As, 
however, his 
body has never 
been found, we 
wish to be as 
clear as we 
can about the 
matter be- 
fore deciding 
whether to 
pay or fight. 

' Therefore we 
asked you to 
come here to- 
day in the 
hope you 
would kindly 
tell us all you 
know about 
the accident.” 
Mr. Armit- 
stead com- 
plied, and 
while he was 
telling his 
story, which 
was only what 
is already 
known to the 
reader, I had 
leisure to look 
at him. He 
was a short, 
clean - shaved, 
sharp-looking man, plainly dressed in a 
pepper-and-salt suit. When he had 
finished speaking, the editor turned to me. 

“Perhaps you would like to ask Mr. 
Armitstead some questions ? Mr. Wybrow 
has been kind enough to investigate this 
case for us,”’ he explained. 

“No thank you, sir.” 

“Are you prepared to give us your 
report, then.” 

“If you want my written report, no. 
But my opinion I can give you in two 
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words. By your contract it seems to me 
that you are bound to pay the sum 
of £3,000 to Mr. Marsham’s heirs— 
when he is killed in a railway acci- 
dent. But really,” I continued, turning 
towards Armitstead, 
“he looks uncom- 
monly life-like just 
now, and I warn him 
that, if he persists in 
these courses, his neck 
is likely eventually to 
be imperilled in quite 
another manner.” 

During the last 
words Armitstead had 
sprung to his feet. 
“T did not come here 
to be insulted,” he 
broke out, “nor will 
I remain 24 

“One word,” I said, 
as he stepped towards 
the door. “At the 
bottom of those stairs 
is a Scotland Yard 
officer whose orders 
are at once to arrest 
you if you appear 
there alone. Hadn't 
you bet'er sit down 
and listen to me?” 
He hesitated, but 
finally obeyed. 
“Now, gentlemen,” 
I said, “you have 
heard Mr. Armitstead’s account of the 
occurrence. I am going to tell you what 
really occurred. It is quite true, as he 
told you, that he left London by the night 
train on the night in question. What, 
however, he omitted to tell you was that 
he travelled up to London that morning 
and dined quite respectably at Croydon 
with his wife. A few minutes before the 
train reached Chiston, he took out of his 
one bag the light overcoat Mr. Marsham 
generally wore, and slipped on a false 
moustache, which he must have been 
wearing some days previously. His dark 
overcoat he placed in the same bag, also 
his hat—a soft, clerical looking one. 
This bag and a railway rug he concealed 
under the seat. As soon as he was sure 
the guard was out of the way, he jumped 


She hung, laughing and 
sobbing, on “ Armitstead’s” 
neck, 


out, displaying Mr. Marsham’s con- 
spicuous rug and carrying the other bag 
concerning which we have heard so much 
since. Hastily taking a _ ticket for 
Uttester—the next stopping place—he 
returned, and the guard put him into the 
next carriage to that which contained his - 
bag. Of course he could see it was still 
empty—the compartment I mean; and 
now his task was easy. All he had todo 
was, on reaching Millrevan Bridge to 
throw out of a bottle some.reddish fluid— 
possibly real blood—then opening the 
door on the off-side, he left the carriage 
by the near-side door and regained the 
next compartment. No sooner was he 
there than he pulled the danger signal, 
and changed his coat before the guard 
reached him,” 
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“If you believe. this cock-and-bull 
story—” began Armitstead. 

“To prove all this,” I continued, “I 
shall call one witness only. After that, 
we will listen to Mr. Armitstead.” 

So saying I stepped to another door, and 
opened it. In response to my gesture a 
woman appeared on the threshold. The 
next minute, with a cry of “ Harry!” in 
which surprise and joy were mingled, she 
hung laughing and sobbing on “ Armit- 
stead’s ” neck. 

“ The game’s up,” he muttered. 

“Yes, Marsham, you haven’t pulled off 
the long odds this time,” I rejoined 
“ Now, Mr. Perry, it rests with you to 
say what you’re going to do. If I saya 
word on this fellow’s behalf, it certainly 
is only on account of his poor wife, whom 
he has made an innocent accomplice in 
his plan. He obviously never meant to 
abandon her, or he wouldn’t have arranged 
for her to have the money. Besides it is 
the first time he has ever been guilty of 
dishonesty, I believe.” 

“So help me God, it is,” said Marsham, 
“ and it shall be the last.” 

“ But there are the other papers,” said 
Mr. Bellows. 

“That’s their affair,” said Mr. Perry, 
“ and, if I let this end here, it must be on 
a promise of refunding to those who have 
paid.” 

“1 do promise, sir,” said Marsham. 

“Well then take your wife home—and 
her solicitor.” 

“God bless you, sir. Thank you, sir 
(to me), for speaking for me. How you 
found it out, I don’t know, but there, you 
might ha’ been watching me.” 

With that he left the room. 

“Really, Mr. Wybrow,” said Mr. 
Bellows. “I have been immensely in- 
terested in this matter; I wish you 
would explain your deductions in this 
case.” 

“T don’t know that it was such a matter 
of deduction, but I'll tell you all about 
it. In the first place it struck me what 
a fortunate coincidence for Marsham’s 
heirs it was that anybody should have 
been looking out of another carriage- 
window on such a dirty, dark night almost 
directly after the accident had taken 
place. The coincidence seemed so extra- 
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ordinary that I naturally felt inclined to 
put down Armitstead as an accomplice, 
and under that idea I decided not to 
interview him till I had made all other 
possible investigations. Still I could not 
conceive where the hatless Marsham had 
disappeared to unless he had left the 
train again at Chiston. Had he left his 
catriage before the train had attained 
any speed again, the open door must 
have been noticed long before Millrevan. 
My interview with his wife convinced me 
that she, at any rate, was not in the plot. 
This was not necessary. All he had to 
do was to frequently talk about insuring 
newspapers before her, to let her know 
he was in the habit of buying them, and 
finally to make no secret of his subscrib- 
ing to Green and Gold as an insurance, 
drawing her attention to the conditions 
of the policy. The rest he might safely 
leave to her. 

“The only point of interest brought 
out by my Chiston inquiries was that 
Marsham’s time during the whole of the 
day previous to the accident remained 
unaccounted for. My second interview 
with the ‘widow’ filled up this blank. 
Now, if Marsham had his early dinner 
at Croydon, how did he get to Chiston 
in time for the night mail? A glance at 
‘Bradshaw’ showed me there was no 
convenient train, unless he travelled up by 
the mail itself. 

“This hypothesis also explained his 
haste to take his ticket to Chiston. 
Unfortunately, inquiry at the London 
booking office showed no ticket had 
been taken for Chiston that night. That 
proved little, as some people book at 
tourist agencies and booking offices; 
or he might have areturn. But how was 
it the guard hadn’t seen him? Then, all 
at once, I deduced the truth, and all 
difficulties were at once removed. The 
answer by telegram confirmed my sur- 
mise. Having obtained an authority 
from the secretary to the Post Office 
I examined the original telegram, and, 
as I expected, the handwriting was 
Marsham’s. It was really want of some- 
thing to do that took me to Woolwich that 
afternoon. I learned that ‘Mr. Armit- 
stead’ was a quiet single gentleman who 
had lived there some six months, but was 
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much away from home. Opinions were young butcher who entered ‘during the 
divided in the tap-room..where we were conversation suddenly broke in. 
discussing him, whether he was a turf- “*] tell you he ain’t neither. He’s 
correspondent or a ‘commercial.’ A one of these scientific chaps.’ 

“* How do you know?’ 

“* Why, the other day he came into 
my shop and he asked for some fresh 
blood. “I want it,” says he, “for 
a scientific experiment.” I couldn’t 
supply him though, ’cos, as you knows, 
gents, I don’t do my own killin’, but 

buys wholesale.’ 
“That completed 
my case.” 
* * * 


Next dayI called 
by appointment on 
Mr. Perry to re- 
ceive the cheque 
his directors had 
signed for me. 
After thanking 
him, I said: 

“Mr. Perry, you 
have dealt so 
liberally with me 
that I feel in your 
debt. I’m going, 
therefore, to give 
you a piece of 
advice. Next time 
you meet anybody 
who ‘ deduces’ the 
most extraordi- 
nary things about 
you, make quite 
sure that it really 
is the first time 
he has ever seen 

“* He came into my shop and asked me for some fresh blood,” you.” 


THE NIGHT. 


By JEANNETTE A, MARKS. 


EEP-BOSOMED Night, 'midallthy The rustling trees with silver tracery 
silences And shadows ‘neath the moon, the plain- 
How musical theriver’s tranquil flow, tive cry 
How dreamy every whisper of the wind Of sleeping birds, the fragrance of the 
That over marsh and meadow grass doth flowers, 
blow. How near! Above, how infinite the sky ! 





Drawn by R. Pannet. 
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A GROUP OF EXPERIMENTS IN AERONAUTICS, 


THE STORY OF THE AIRSHIP. 


By W. B. NORTHROP, 


‘*When Wise, the father, tracked the sun ballooning through the skies, 
He taught a lesson to all mankind : go thou and do like-Wise.””— 


OR centuries the human mind has 
been diligently attacking the pro- 
blem of aerial navigation. What 

has been accomplished? Is Santos 
Dumont, with his dirigible balloon, 
nearer a solution to-day then was 
Leonardo da Vinci with his imitation 
bird wings in 1452 A.v.? 

Scientists say that Leonardo da Vinci's 
idea was more correct than that of either 
Zeppelin or Santos Dumont. The direct- 
able balloon is a makeshift, at best, 
it is said, and nothing will ever be 
accomplished save on the lines of the 
true flying machine which sustains itself 
in the atmosphere through the support- 
ing surface of its own wings—not through 
the power of rarified gas. 

On these lines aerial navigators have 
divided themselves into two classes: one, 
supporting the early idea of directing gas 
balloons ; the other, relying on the bird 
for a model, and experimenting with 
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plane surfaces. To this latter class 
belong the Langleys, the Maxims, the 
Chanutes; while Santos Dumont and 


Zeppelin are the best representatives of 


the older school. 

In order the better to understand the 
status of aerial navigation to-day, a 
brief review of the early attempts is 
necessary. 

Roger Bacon, 1214 A.D., said: “ There 
may be made flying instruments so that 
a. man sitting in the middle of the 
instrument and turning some mechanism, 
may put in motion some artificial wings 
which may beat the air like a flying 
bird.” Children in those early days are 
said to have used a species of gliding 
machine built on the principle of the 
wings of a bird. It is with this very 
idea that Maxim, Langley, Chanute, 
Lilienthal and other aerial scientists have 
in recent times been experimenting. 

The first proper conception of a balloon 
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was announced by a Jesuit monk, 
Francis Lana, in 1670. He proposed 
using four copper cylinders, each 
20 feet in diameter, from which the 
air had been exhausted. These 
would rise in the ‘atmosphere and 
support a boat with sails. The 
difficulty of making this idea a suc- 
cess was due to the immense pressure 
of the atmosphere on the surface of 
the thin copper balls when the air 
from within had been exhausted ; 
and Lana’s plan was not practicable. 

The first inventor to really attempt 
to fly by means of planes was Mons. 
Besnier, who, in 1678, made several ‘ 
successful flights from high towers OTTO LILIENTHAL’S BIRD ERROPLANE, 
and hills. He was the earliest prac- BERLIN, 1894. 
tical exponent of the modern bird 
imitators. His ideas have been carried out Even in those early times then, it will 
in more detail by Langley, Chanute and _ be seen, aerial navigators were divided— 
others to-day. as to-day—into two separate classes— 
balloonists and those who advo- 
cated the supporting surface of the 
plane. 

After Lana, various experi- 
menters worked on aerial problems 
before the making of the first 
balloon by the brothers Montgol- 
fier, in 1783. Prior to that time, 
Galien, Bartholomew, Laurent de 
Guzman, da Vinci, the Abbe 
Deforges and the Marquis de 
Bacqueville made some progress. 
The last named aeronaut in 1742 
made quite a remarkable flight. 

“He rose in the sight of the 
assembled multitudes of Paris,” 
says the account of this adventure, 
“from his own residence on the 
Quai des Theatres, and directed 
his course across the Seine towards 
the gardens of the Tuileries. At 
first he appeared to advance with 
tolerable steadiness and facility ; 
when about half way over, how- 
ever, something occurred which 
has never been thoroughly com- 
prehended, his wings ceasing to 
act in the manner necessary for 
his support ; he sank and was pre- 
cipitated against one of the float- 
ing machines belonging to the 
Pilatre de Rozier an@ the Marquis d'Arlandes made the Parisian laundresses, which line 

first aerial voyage in this balloon in 1783. the Pont Royale on the side of the 
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river opposite to that from which he had 
taken his departure, whereby his leg was 
broken and other serious injuries inflicted 
on his person.” 

It seems that Besnier, in 1678, and de 
Bacqueville, in 1742, accomplished 
almost as much as Lilienthal, Chanute 
and others in these days, despite the 
great advancement in theoretical know- 
ledge since that time. 

After the invention of the first balloon 
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straw and wool, heated air causing the 
balloon to rise. De Rozier turned his 
attention to directing balloons, but ac- 
complished little, losing his life through 
the burning of one of his balloons a few 
years later. 

Jean Pierre Blanchard, in 1784, made a 
dirigible balloon which was propelled by 
wings and had a rudder. Blanchard, 
accompanied by an American physician 
named Jeffries, made the first balloon 
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M. GIFFARD’S AIRSHIP OF 1852. 
Note the resemblance of this model to M, Santos Dumont's airship of rgor. 


by the Montgolfiers, systematic attempts 
were made to direct these gas bags—for 
they were nothing else—against the wind. 
The first person to make a voyage in a 
balloon was PilAtre de Rozier, who went 
up in a Montgolfier balloon in the 
autumn of 1783. This balloon was of 
oval shape, 48 feet in diameter and 
74 feet high. Its exterior was elabo- 
rately decorated with the signs of the 
Zodiac, the initials of the king’s name, 
fleurs-de-lys and other markings. The 
aeronaut stood in a small gallery at the 
bottom of the balloon and fed a fire with 


trip across the English Channel on 
January 7, 1785. They started from 
Dover cliffs and landed in the forest of 
Guinnes, near Calais, after a voyage of 
three hours. 

Testu-Brissy attempted in June, 1786, to 
guide a balloon with oars, and from that 
time onward every conceivable device 
was tried for the purpose of directing bal- 
loons. There were inclined planes, sails, 
grooved surfaces, propellers, reversed para- 
chutes, oars, wing-like wheels, blasts of 
wind, towing machines, and even trained 
birds to pull the balloon through the air. 
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The Chinese are credited with having 
dirigible balloons long before their 
use was known in Europe. Delaville 
Dedreux in his ‘La Navigation Aerinne 
en Chine” states that there existed an 
aerial railway between Canton, China, 
and other points, as early as 1306. He 
even gives an elaborate drawing of this 
railway, complete in every detail. The 
book of Dedreux was published in 1863. 
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AN EARLY MODEL OF THE 


Strange to relate, the Chinese airship 
greatly resembled the recent attempts of 
Santos Dumont, Giffard and others. 

The first practical suggestion for direct- 
ing balloons came from America. Francis 
Hopkinson, on May 24, 1784, proposed 
that a balloon should be built oblong in 
shape instead of spherical, and should be 
supplied with a wheel at one end. This 
wheel, he said, should be in the form of 
a fan, and should be rotated, like a 
propeller. 

Hopkinson’s wheel was to be used for 
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THE AIRSHIP. 


the purpose of sculling through the air, 
This shows that he knew the principle 
of the screw propeller long before it was 
applied to water navigation. Seventy 
years later, in 1852, an attempt was 
made for the first time to put in effect 
the Hopkinson suggestion. M. Giffard, 
a French engineer, built an elongated 
balloon which was pointed at both ends, 
The Giffard balloon was filled with illu- 
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SANTOS DUMONT AIRSHIP, 


minating gas, and had a sail which 
was to be used as a rudder. The 
balloon supported a small engine which 
operated a propeller. On September 24, 
1852, Giffard ascended 5,000 feet above 
Paris, and steered his balloon against 
the wind. 

On inspection of the drawing of the 
Giffard balloon and that of the latest 
Santos Dumont model, a very strong 
resemblance will be seen to exist between 
them. Giffard, though so successful, 
abandoned his attempts, owing to the 
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great danger in using a steam engine in 
connection with hydrogen, or illumi- 
nating gas. Giffard was the first to 
demonstrate the possibility of sailing 
with a steam-driven balloon against 
the wind. Twenty years later, Dupuy 
de Lome experimented with a larger 
balloon than that of Giffard. It took 
up fourteen men, and the propeller was 
turned by means of a capstan worked 
by men. This obviated the danger of 
having fire near explosive gas. Depuy 
de Lome’s dirigible balloon attained a 
speed of fourteen miles an hour, and 
was a success so far as demonstrating 
the steerability of balloons was con- 
cerned. Man power, however, was 
found too uneconomical for commercial 
use. 

The dirigibility of balloons having 
been proved, it only remained now to 
find a suitable motor. Manual power, 
steam and gas proving undesirable as 
motive forces, Gaston Tissandier, of 
Paris, turned his attention to electricity. 
He experimented with storage and other 


batteries, and was the first to use electric 


power to propel a balloon. This was in 
1881. Tissandier’s aerostat was 92 feet 
long, 30 feet in central diameter, and con- 
tained 80,000 feet of gas. A propeller, 
9 feet in diameter, was in the rear of the 
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M, SANTOS DUMONT. 


balloon. On October 3, 1883, this 
balloon made an ascent and attained a 
speed of six milesan hour. It also sailed 
against the wind. 

The success of Tissandier moved Renard 
and Krebs, officers of the French army 
stationed at Chalais-Meudon, near Paris, 
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SIR HIRAM MAXIM. 


to build larger 
aerostats. They 
received from the 
French Govern- 
ment during 
Gambetta’s ad- 
ministration, 
100,000 _ _— francs, 
and with this 
sum conducted 
some useful ex- 
periments. They 
made an elon- 
gated _ balloon 
166 feet long, 
and 28 feet at 
its greatest 
diameter. The 
balloon was pro- 
pelled by electric motors. 


On August 9, 
1884, the experimenters made a journey 


of five miles. Two miles were sailed in 
a southerly direction, one mile westerly, 
and a mile north and east respectively. 
The Renard-Krebs balloon after the 
journey returned to its place of departure. 
The trip occupied twenty-three minutes. 
In this trip, the balloon was moved back- 
ward and forwards several times, the 
propeller being reversed. On November 8, 
another trip of fifteen miles was under- 
taken. The balloon was made to move 
in any direction. The dirigibility 
of balloons was demonstrated beyond 
question. 

The French Government has spent 


DR. DANIELEWSKI, THE RUSSIAN AERONAUT’S 
IDEA. 


much money in experimenting with 
dirigible balloons, and other European 
governments encouraged aeronautical in- 
ventors. Dr. K. 1. Danielewski conducted 
a series of successful experiments for the 
Russian Government, and Germany has 
employed the services of aeronauts to 
solve many difficult ballooning problems. 

Santos Dumont’s balloon, so far as 
shape goes, is a close imitation of the 
1852 Giffard model. He has only applied 
the electric motor introduced by Tissan- 
dier, while his power to direct the balloon 
is no more effective than was that of 
Krebs and Renard. The Aero Club of 
Paris, not long ago, offered a prize of 
200,000 francs to any aeronaut who, 
starting from the Bois de Boulogne, 
should direct his 
balloon around 
the Eiffel Tower 
and return to the 
point of depar- 
ture in half an 
hour. It is in 
competition for 
this prize that 
Santos Dumont 
has made his 
experiments. It 
cannot be said, 
however, that his 
work has intro- 
duced any new 
element into the 
steerability of 
balloons. His 
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The first to use electricity as a motive 
power in airships (1881). 
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HENSON’S AERIAL CARRIAGE. 


new aeroplane was completed last month. 
It is described as resembling an immense 
bird, 33 feet in length, with a wing 
spread of 39 feet, and formed of cellular 
kites held together by a peg. In the 
centre is a motor of 24 horse-power, 
against which M. Santos Dumont will 
stand. The screw is behind, very near 
the motor. The helm, which is fairly 
forward, can be worked in all directions. 
The total surface area is 80 square 
métres, The weight does not exceed 
160 kilogrammes. For the first trial the 
machine itself will be under a balloon, 
but later on it will be launched from a 
quadricycle by its own motive power. 

The Zeppelin airship consists of a 
series of seventeen balloons held in place 
by an exterior covering so that the 
balloons will offer less resistance to the 
atmosphere. The Zeppelin ship has 
shown its power to sail against the wind, 
and to direct its course; but Giffard 
demonstrated this in 1852. 

[t might be said that everything worth 
knowing has been discovered in the steer- 
able balloon direction. It is along other 


lines that the most skilled scientists say 
that real achievement in aerial naviga- 
tion must be made. What are known 
as aeroplanes seem to be destined to 
revolutionise present methods of aerial 
experiment. In 1678, as has been said, 
Mons. Besnier introduced the use of plane 
surfaces. Every one is familiar with the 
trick of flicking a card from the finger 
and making it sail in the air. This 
principle, in combination with various 
movements of surfaces, constitutes the 
aeroplane. In 1891, Otto Lilienthal, of 
Berlin, instituted a series of experiments 
with aeroplanes. His first instrument 
presented 100 feet of supporting surface, 
and was made of peeled willow sticks 
covered with cotton shirting. Lilienthal, 
previous to 1891, had experimented with 
various birds—the frigate, California 
condor, albatross,and others. By closely 
watching their movements, studying the 
bony structure of their frames, and the 
manner of their arrangement of support- 
ing surfaces, he arrived at correct ideas 
regarding the principle of bird flight. 
Lilienthal was successful in upwards of 
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his wing-surfaces to carrying him 
through the air. Through a false 
movement in sailing one of his larger 
machines, however, he fell and was 
killed. 

Octave Chanute followed in the foot- 
steps of Lilienthal and accomplished 
some remarkable results with his aero- 
planes. Chanute began work in the 
summer of 1896, and made, in the fol- 
lowing year, a number of full-sized 
gliding machines. He introduced aero- 
planes with two tiers of supporting sur- 
faces instead of one, and made various 
other useful tests. Chanute’s work was 
imitated, though on different lines, by 
Professor Langley, of the Smithsonian 
Institute at Washington. He built an 
aerodrome driven by steam. The prin- 
ciples used were thesame as those advo- 
cated by Lillienthal, Chanute and the 
others, the difference being that Lang- 
ley introduced an independent motive 

M. OCTAVE CHANUTE, force, instead of relying wholly on gravi- 

tation. On May 6, 1896, Langley’s 

five thousand flights. He usedno motive aerodrome made a successful flight, and 
force, relying on gravity and thetilting of proved his principles to be correct. 
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. CHANUTE’S TIERED AEROPLANE (1896). 
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Hiram Maxim built an enormous 
aeroplane in 1896. The machine was 
steam driven. It ran on a track and 
the inventor was afforded an oppor- 
tunity to study carefully the value of 
supporting surfaces. Maxim did not 
intend his machine to leave the track 
on which it was built, but one day it 
accidentally ran off the rails and went 
sailing into the air. Maxim spent about 
£20,000 on his aeroplane but, since 
his first series of experiments, has not 
furthered the work of aerial navigation. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the 
scientific possibility of man-flight has 
been demonstrated. It only remains now 
to construct a flying machine which may 
be run with sufficient economy to make 
the venture a paying success. Aerial 
navigation may be nearer accomplish- 
ment to-day than was steam navigation 
as recently as 1836. 

There are many conservative persons 
who look for the achievement of aerial 
navigation in less than a decade. Cour- 
age and faith are close allies, but in 


spite of this optimism there are not 


lacking those who have studied the 
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COUNT ZEPPELIN. 


problem and doubt whether it will ever 
be solved, on practical commercial lines. 


COUNT ZEPPELIN’S AIRSHIP. 


No. 42. September, 1906. 
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XIII. 


S soon as the business came to an 
end in Sabadell, I went back once 
more to Barcelona. For a week 

or so I had very little to do, and was 
able to spend many hours of the day in 
exploring the old city, those narrow 
streets, always in the shade, running 
from the Plaza del Palacio, on by the 
Casa del Ayuntamiento, to one or other 
of the streets that branch into the 
Rambla. I often spent an hour or two 
amongst the orange trees in the Patio of 
the Cathedral; and was surprised to see 
the freedom permitted to the youngsters 
who were in the habit of amusing them- 
selves there. They played hide and go- 
seek in all parts of the Cathedral, scarcely 
respecting the sanctuary, and shouted and 
laughed with as much freedom as if they 
had been in a public park. One day I 
spoke to one of the priests on the subject. 
He threw up his hands in horror at the 
conduct of the boys. 

“They have very little reverence, very 
little reverence,” he said indignantly. 
But he did nothing to stop them all the 
same. 

A unique sight in Barcelona is the 
Rambla de las Flores in the early morning. 
By the time the sun is up the promenade 
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beneath the trees is fringed with flower- 
stalls. At that hour the servants of most 
of the houses are abroad, making the 
necessary purchases, not only of the fruit 
and vegetables for the kitchen, but the 
floral decorations for the boudoir of the 
sefiora. Everyone spoke in Catalan, and 
at first 1 was only able to understand a 
word here and there. The Catalan, or 
Catalonian language, is a direct descen- 
dant of the old Provencal in which the 
“Song of Roland” was written, but has, 
by reason of the mountains, I think, 
acquired a certain harshness. 

When I was a youngster, urged thereto 
by John Ruskin in one of his lectures, I 
read Max Miiller’s “Science of Language,” 
and have taken great interest since in 
verifying some of the theories put forward 
in that remarkable book. One of the 
statements he makes is that in moun- 
tainous and windy countries the people 
acquire a habit of speaking in a loud 
voice, of shouting in fact. I had abundant 
opportunities of proving the truth of this 
theory inSpain. In Aragon, which during 
a good part of the year is wind-swept 
from the Pyrenees, everyone shouts, giving 
the last syllable of each word a long 
drawn out intonation. In Barcelona itself, 
dwelling in a very placid atmosphere, 
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a loud fashion of talking is not notice- 
able; but most of the flower-sellers come 
from the hills, and their manner of 
speaking, though in a different idiom, is 
very much after the fashion of the 
Aragonese. Except when an article comes 
down to the initial price of five centimos, 
or a halfpenny, no one dreams of buying 
anything in these markets without making 
an effort to get a reduction, and the chatter 
between the contending parties is a study 
that cannot fail to afford the greatest 
amusement to the stranger. 

These days of semi-idleness were broken 
in upon by an event of not very frequent 
occurrence in Barcelona, a visit from the 
British Mediterranean Fleet. Now, I do 
not want the conduct of Jack ashore to 
be measured by what I saw in those days ; 
they were exceptional days, and I know 
from personal experience that since then 
things have greatly improved for the 
better. During the first day 1,500 men 
were allowed on shore. Amongst a 
population of 400,,000 or so, one might 
think that such a number would pass 
unnoticed, but the bluejackets spread 


themselves everywhere, and they cer- 
tainly did not seem to have the least 


desire in the world to pass unseen 
amongst the crowd. After they had 
been about an hour or so on shore, 
sampling the wine in the taverns, they 
became very exuberant, and in the 
friendliest way spoke in plain English to 
the natives, flinging out indiscriminate 
invitations to “ come and have a drink.” 
Jack, particularly when a little under the 
influence of wine, cannot comprehend 
why everyone should not understand 
him, and often very unreasonably gets 
cross with the foreigner, whose education 
will not permit him to understand English, 
even if spoken with a cockney or a Devon- 
shire accent. I saw an example of this 
during that first day which was nearly 
ending in a tragedy. One of the blue- 
jackets, who had somehow got detached 
from his comrades, was walking along 
the Paseo de Colon with a suspiciously 
steady gait, when suddenly his eyes rested 
upon a policeman. He walked delibe- 
rately up to him, and seizing him roughly 
by the arm, began to drag him along. 

“ Come on, you hungry looking beggar, 
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and have a drink,” said the sailor. The 
policeman, of course, did not understand 
one word of this. All he knew was that 
he was being assaulted. It is against 
etiquette to lay your hand upon a 
Spaniard, even though he be not a police- 
man, so what were the feelings of the 
representative of the law can easily be 
imagined. All the police in Barcelona 
carry not only side-arms but revolvers, 
and this particular one, with an angry 
light in his eye, had drawn the bayonet 
upon the sailor when I[ came up. I of 
course intervened, and, placing myself 
between the two, explained the situation 
to the indignant policeman. 

“He only wants you to have a drink,” 
I said to the latter, whilst in his own 
language I urged the sailor to keep quiet 
for a moment. 

“ Asking me to have a drink!” repeated 
the Spaniard. “What an extraordinary 
way of doing it? Ha de sey loco (he 
must be mad).” 

“The fellow is a d—d fool,” said the 
Englishman. 

However, the two were presently 
shaking hands, and an adjournment was 
made to a neighbouring tavern. Here 
the row seemed likely to recommence, 
because all the Spaniard wanted to drink 
was a ha’porth of gin. 

“A ha’porth of gin be ——” some- 
thing! exclaimed the Englishman, who 
was far and away the more fiery of the 
two, “ does he think I’m a pauper?” 

I explained that a halfpenny was the 
usual price of a drink in Barcelona, and 
that no offence whatever was meant. 
But this did not in any way appease the 
sailor. He would not pay a halfpenny 
for a drink for anyone, not even for Queen 
Victoria, though he should be court- 
martialled the next moment for the 
refusal. The policeman looked on in 
some astonishment whilst we were 
arguing the point, and when I explained 
the situation he repeated once more, with 
laughing emphasis, that the man must be 
really and truly mad. The dispute was 
finally compromised in a liqueur glass of 
Hennessey’s brandy, out of which, how- 
ever, the policeman was careful to burn 
the alcohol before he ventured to let it 
down his throat. 
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“Hang me, if ever I saw anything like 
that before!” said the sailor, open-eyed. 
“ Here, boss, let me have one,” turning to 
the man behind the bar. With unsteady 
hand he applied a match to the cognac, 
and wonderingly watched it as it burned 
away. Then he prepared to go. 

“T am going to have a bit of show- 
off with that fake, this afternoon, 
guv’nor,” said he, as we shook hands 
at parting. As a matter of fact, I heard 
later on that he spent a good part of 
the afternoon in burning brandy for the 
admiration of his comrades. 

About dusk that evening 1 was going 
past the Governor's official residence when 
I was astonished to find myself hailed 
from an upper window. 

“ Pavase! pavase! stop, stop, sefior!” 
came a voice, and looking up, I saw an 
officer of the police, who beckoned to me 
to enter. I accordingly did so. I was 
met at the bottom of the stairs by an 
official, who motioned me to follow 
him. What was up? I asked myself. 


Had they taken me for an anarchist, 
or something illegal ? 


I was half under 
the impression that I was being arrested. 
Nor was the mystery quite solved when 
presently I found myself in the presence of 
the Governor and a British naval officer. 

But the matter was simple enough. 
Lieutenant, now Captain, Prendergast, 
was talking French to the Governor, 
and the Governor was talking French 
to Lieutenant Prendergast. Which was 
at fault, | am sure I do not know, but 
they could not understand each other. 
What the officer wanted was the use 
of two rooms, one to serve as a resting 
place for the patrol, the other to be 
used as a lock-up for such of the blue- 
jackets as drank unwisely. This request 
was, of course, at once conceded, and 
with the thanks tendered to me by 
Mr. Prendergast came the observation 
that there were Irishmen everywhere. 

As it happened, that was the moment 
when the patrol had to be relieved, and 
Mr. Prendergast asked me if I could direct 
the men to a place where they would get 
a good meal at a reasonable price. I 
answered that I knew that the proprietor of 
the hotel where I was myself staying, “ The 
Fonda Marina,” would be glad to cater 
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for them, so I led thirty or more of them 
into the dining-room. They had a five 
course dinner, including a big bottle of 
wine each, and a beefsteak cooked after 
the English fashion. As the meal pro- 
ceeded their satisfaction at the fare in- 
creased, though more than once anxious 
inquiries were made as to what the cost 
would be. This latter information, by 
way of a joke, I kept from them till the 
end, and when I told them that the total 
cost amounted to a shilling each their 
astonishment was so great that they 
could scarcely believe me. The fact was 
undoubted, however, and, when it was 
fully realised, there was a spontaneous 
movement in favour of treating me to a 
bottle of champagne. Whether the treat 
came off or not need not be said here. 
That night, I am sorry to say, scores of 
bluejackets had to be hoisted over the 
yardarm into their ships. 

But, as I have already remarked, the 
occasion was an exceptional one, and | 
have since seen 2,000 men on shore in the 
same town—put upon their good beha- 
viour, | may say—without noticing a 
single drunken man amongst them. 

I was standing against the landing 
steps of the port that night when some 
of the sailors were returning. They had 
with them a case of brandy, which they 
got on the boat before the custom house 
officers could interfere. No merchandise 
of the kind is allowed to be embarked 
without a certificate, and the sailors had 
no certificate. They tried to push away, 
in spite of the protests of the officials, 
not understanding, or pretending not to 
understand, what was expected of them. 
They had actually dipped the oars, and 
were about to start, when the Aduaneros 
charged their muskets and prepared to 
fire. The matter had now gone beyond 
a joke, and slowly and sorrowfully the 
sailors put back, and began to lift the 
brandy out of the boat. 

Here, once again, I intervened, pro- 
bably after the fashion of my friend of 
the afternoon for the purpose of showing 
off. A few polite words and a couple of 
pesetas arranged the whole matter, and, 
certificate or no certificate, the bluejackets 
were able to carry off their poison in 
triumph. 
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Without waiting to knock, the interpreter-went.straight into:the Mayor's parlour. 


But this kind of gallivanting was soon 
to come to anend. A new gilded coach 
came over from the proprietors of-the 
“ Wanga’”’ business in London, and soon 
after a new man who wore very little gilt 
indeed. I will call him Short. He was 
not bad looking, which meant a great 
deal. But as for the English language, 
he spoke it after the fashion of the gentle- 
men in pearlies one used to see in the 
Commercial Road. He had a most 
violent temper, which broke out on the 
slightest provocation, and as often as not 


when the provocation was only imagined. 
As showing the kind of man he was, | 
will tell here out of its place a little 
incident which occurred during the second 
month he had been in Spain. He had 
been kept for some days at a hotel 
in a certain town waiting for the 
permission of the local authorities to 
begin work. The delay nearly drove him 
mad; he swore at everybody; he dis- 
trusted his interpreter; he distrusted his 
manager, declaring a hundred times a 
day, with exaggerated emphasis, that if 
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he only knew Spanish he would get the 
required permission in an hour. 

One day, when he was worse than 
usual, the interpreter missed him from 
the hotel, and fearing all kind of calami- 
ties, he set out in search of him. Oh, 
yes, he had been seen; everybody saw 
him, flying towards the house of the 
Mayor. The poor interpreter’s feelings 
were such as the owner of a menagerie 
might experience should his fiercest tiger 
get loose. He made what speed he could 
to the Mayor’s house, but before he 
reached the door he heard Short’s voice 
raised to its highest pitch, threatening 
the Mayor in English, amongst other 
things, to knock his head off if the per- 
mission was not at once forthcoming. 
Without waiting to knock, the inter- 
preter went straight into the Mayor's 
parlour, where he found Short in a furious 
attitude with a poker raised high above 
his head, and the poor Mayor—a small, 
timid little man—crouching in a corner. 

“No se incomoda, no se incomoda; todo 
se avveglav4a—don’t worry, don’t worry ; 
everything will be arranged ’—cried the 
Mayor; but Short did not, of course, 
understand him; scarcely wished to 
understand him. 

“Be hanged to that for a story; are 
you going to give the permission or 
not?” 

Here the interpreter intervened, ex- 
plaining that the delay was caused by 
the sub-delegate of Medicine, and not by 
the Mayor. 

“Then send the little beggar to the sub- 
delegate of Medicine,” cried Short, still 
furious, “ between them they have hum- 
bugged me long enough.” 

Well, that was the kind of man under 
whom I had to begin my career as a 
Wanga manager, though of course | 
knew little about him at the time. Our 
first ground was at a small place, with a 
big name, near Barcelona. San Féliu de 
Llobregat it was called ; in other words, 
Saint Féliu of the river Llobregat, which 
ran through the place. About a mile 
away was another village called Molins 
de Rey, and we were to work the two as 
if they were one and the same place, 
though, as I soon learned, the people of 
San Féliu looked upon their neighbours 
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of Molins de Rey as scoundrels, whilst 
the people of the latter place were 
thoroughly convinced that every man, 
woman, and child in San Féliu deserved 
to be hanged. By abusing one village 
when dealing with the other, I managed 
to become very popular with the people 
of both, though sometimes I grew nervous 
lest the two opposite points of view I 
took should become known to the par- 
ties concerned. But fortunately my de- 
ception was never found out. To obviate 
anything in the way of jealousy, we took 
the villages on alternate nights. I was 
now supposed to know all about the 
remedies, and had to take my share of 
the rubbing. The experience I had already 
attained gave me an overweening faith 
in the efficacy of the treatment, and I 
was not concerned as to the result of even 
the hardest case. And we had pretty hard 
ones, too, but we came out of them wonder- 
fully well. The consultations formed the 
most amusing part of the business. Short 
stood by, with the most solemn expres- 
sion of countenance he could assume. If 
the patients happened to be respectable, 
his countenance became graver still, but 
if they showed signs of poverty, either in 
their dress or attitude, he gave his.advice 
in the curtest terms. I remember one such 
prescription. It was: 

“Tell the beggar to wash himself and 
take the Indian Lotion.” 

In San Féliu we worked in the hall or 
theatre attached to the Casino. But in 
Molins de Rey there was no such place, 
and we had to follow the usual custom 
of working in the open air. During the 
day, when we had nothing particular to 
do, Short and myself often walked 
between the two villages. On one side 
of the road was an orange grove, on the 
other a vineyard. But in the latter, the 
harvest being over, all the shoots and 
foliage were cut away, and nothing but 
the stumps, about a foot and a half high, 
remained. One day Short suddenly 
stopped, and began to contemplate these 
stumps with an indignant, if not an 
angry, look on his face. 

“Do you see that fine land there?” 
said he to me; “it would grow anything, 
and yet these lazy skunks will not take 
the trouble to dig up the stumps.” 
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I told him that the stumps in question 
were the vines, which represented a great 
part of the riches of the country; but 
he turned his anger from the vineyard 
to me, and told me only too plainly that 
I was a liar. He had not come all the 
way from London to be humbugged by 
a tale like that ; he had seen vines grow- 
ing at Hampton Court and Windsor, and 
other places, and the man who did not 
know that the trees in question were 
long, straggling things, that crept along 
walls, was a fool. I mildly reiterated 
my former statement, offered to call cor- 
roborative evidence; but he would, he 
said, neither believe me nor all the 
Spaniards in Spain. In the end, after I 
had remonstrated with him over the style 
of his language, he offered to decide the 
matter by a fight, and pulled off his coat 
in the middle of the high road. I did 
not accept his offer—for one reason, be- 
cause I knew that he was a practised 
boxer, but by way of a joke—the jocular 
intent not being apparent on the surface— 
I offered to fight him after the fashion of 
the country—with knives. He looked at 
me in unfeigned astonishment for some 
moments, and then having come to the 
conclusion that I was a bloodthirsty rascal, 
he told me so. , 

Our last night in San Féliu was sig- 
nalised by two events, one very pleasant, 
the other, though arising out of the first, 
of an entirely opposite description. A 
dance in honour of Wanga was given in 
the Casino, but unfortunately Wanga 
himself could not dance—at least, not 
after the Spanish fashion. But it did 
not suit his humour to be a mere specta- 
tor, so, calling the leader of the band to 
him, he whistled him a hornpipe which 
that smart man quickly transferred to 
various sheets of paper that he distributed 
amongst the players. Then Mr. Short 
took the floor and more than astonished 
the natives. Such a breakdown in a 
double sense I have never seen. Whilst 
performing his cures behind the scenes or 
in the gilded coach Wanga was a 
mysterious being, a compound of saint 
and magician, but here, stamping the 
floor, he became terribly materialised. 

Whilst this performance was proceeding 
I was seated at a table with three or four 
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local people, one of them a doctor, who, 
of course, had looked upen all our cures 
as farces. This last performance, on the 
floor of the Casino, he looked upon as the 
best of the lot, the proper culmination of 
what had gone before, and he gazed 
round amongst his friends with an I-told- 
you-so look on his face. 

I felt very resentful against my princi- 
pal, but lest anyone should guess my 
feelings, I pretended to enjoy the whole 
thing immensely, and kept my spirits up 
by—the usual method. So far! had been 
abstemiously sticking to vermcuth, but 
at this point I had to mix brandy with it. 

Just as Wanga had tired himself out a 
young girl entered the casino and handed 
me a letter. Without opening it I could 
have told pretty well what it contained. 
The people in Barcelona had warned me 
against love letters, and whenever any of 
these, as was generally the case, were 
addressed to Wanga, my translation of 
them was to be very free and easy. A 
love pain at the heart I had to render 
into lumbago; tears I had to translate 
into running sores. Dozens of such 
letters, breathing the most violent love, 
had been addressed to Mr. Short, but he, 
poor man, knew nothing about them. 
The present note, though, bore my own 
name, Don Mauricio, on the envelope, 
but that was by no means a proof that I 
had become the object of the too ardent 
affection of some Spanish dame. I seized 
a favourable opportunity of glancing over 
the contents, a translation of which I 
give here :-— 

“Don Mauricio,—For the love of God 
—por amor de Dios—attend to this note, 
or you will break my heart. Four times 
I have already written to the amiable 
Sefior Wanga, but you, cruel one, have 
kept my letters back or misrepresented 
their contents. I know this as well as if 
I saw you ; I feel it as well as if I heard 
you. You do not know the burning 
desire I feel to clasp the dear clever hand 
of Wanga in mine ; and now he is going 
away and I shall never see him again. 
Never again, unless you, Don Mauricio, 
take pity on me. Do, most amiable 
sefior! Get him away from the Casino 
on some pretext and bring him to me, if 
only that I may speak one word to him, 
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though he may not understand me. I 
shall be waiting, I am waiting now—oh, 
how anxiously, how longingly !—and if 
he does not come | shall break my heart 
or put an end to my life.” 

The full name and address were given, 
as well as a postscript, more touching 
even than the rest; but I was already 
hardened to such appeals, and was about 
to put the note away in my pocket when 
it was snatched from my hand. Who 
had taken it I could not say, for before I 
could turn round he had disappeared 
amongst the crowd. 

I need not say that I felt very uncom- 
fortable. San Féliu was a small place ; 
everyone knew everyone else, and for a 
letter like that to get about in the village 
meant social ruin for the woman. But 
that was not all—was it not possible that 
the document had already fallen into the 
hands of an outraged husband or father ? 
At any rate,I could not remain still with 
the possibility of a tragedy, that I might 
be able to do something to avert, going 
on close at hand. For a moment | even 
forgot Wanga, and, leaving him to his 
fate to make what headway he could 
amongst the Catalans, | started towards 
the house from whence the letter had 
proceeded. It was one of the largest 
private buildings in the place, a fine 
house constructed round the regulation 
patio or courtyard, through which only 
an entrance could be obtained. I found 
the small door, which is usually to be 
found let into the big door in such houses, 
standing ajar, and saw a light in one of 
the windows. I listened intently, but 
could hear nothing. After a while the 
window of the lighted room was thrown 
open and a woman stepped on to the 
balcony. There was not light enough to 
distinguish her features, but her figure, 
like that of so many other Spanish 
women, was superb. She peered into the 
darkness of the patio as if in the hope of 
finding someone waiting for admittance, 
and then, with a sigh that in the stillness 
sounded awfully tragic, she withdrew. I 
kept in the shadow of some orange trees, 
now laden with green fruit, and deter- 
mined to await events. Whoever it was 
that had got possession of the letter had 
evidently not yet turned up at the house, 
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and if it happened to be a relative the 
chances were that he would not delay 
long. But he did delay for all that, or the 
time crept very slowly. I was about to 
relinquish the vigil when at last I heard 
footsteps on the pavement outside. Two 
men entered, one wearing a cowboy hat 
such as Wanga used, the other plainly 
attired. The window opened once more, 
but the two new-comers crept back into 
the shade. Thea, most unexpectedly, came 
the sound of a guitar, and the man in 
the sombrero broke into a song—and such 
asong! It was in no known language, 
it was in no language whatever, but, as I 
soon guessed, a gibberish intended to lead 
the lady on the balcony to believe that 
she was listening to Wanga. And to her 
it was quite as intelligible as anything 
the great man had -ever said in her hear- 
ing, so, foolish woman, she actually 
believed that she was being serenaded by 
the object of her love. Once the light 
fell on her face, a very handsome face, 
and | caught an expression of something 
like ecstasy in her fine eyes. 

When the song was ended the second 
man of the pair spoke in what was an 
execrable imitation of my own accent. 
I felt awfully wild, as, if 1 prided myself 
on anything, it was on having got rid of 
the sibilant intonation with which most 
English people speak Castilian. 

“ Queda en el balcon, sefiova, y Meesther 
Wanga subivré—remain in the balcony, 
madam, and Mr. Wanga will ascend,” he 
said, 

She nodded her head in the direction 
of the voice, though she could not see 
the speaker. ‘Then the so-called Wanga 
ran up the marble steps, and in a moment 
was beside her on the balcony. The 
window was now fully thrown open, and 
I could see her plainly. Her eyes at first 
seemed to rest on the hat, but presently, 
at sight of the face beneath it, she uttered 
a piercing scream. 

“‘ Mi marido—my husband! ” she cried. 

I thought she was going to faint, but, 
with a superb effort, she pulled herself 
together, and, with a defiant attitude, 
awaited what was to come, let it be what 
it might. Then, as if by pre-arrange- 
ment, the big door was thrown open and 
a crowd of people rushed into the 
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She actually believed she was being serenaded, 
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balcony. The lady turned to enter the 
house, but her husband barred the way. 

“Cobarde! Coward!” she cried, in a 
voice loud enough to be heard by everyone 
present. 

“Oh, you must not leave us yet,” said 
the husband, ina mock polite tone ; “ you 
will soon be leaving us for good, and I 
want all the neighbours to see the last of 
you. Listen, friends,” he cried, turning 
to the audience, “ whilst I read to you a 
letter which I intercepted an hour ago, 
written by my faithful and loving wife to 
a stranger who has lately come amongst 
us, and is, happily for us, on the point of 
leaving us. But I say nothing against 
him, for I believe he knows nothing 
about it, nor will I say a word against 
the caballero who has been acting as his 
interpreter. I have some reason to know 
that if he chose to speak he could make 
many houses in San Féliu wretched, as 
mine has been made wretched. Listen to 
the letter, neighbours,” he went on. “I 
will not deny that in thus exposing my 
wife publicly I am gratifying a feeling of 
revenge which would be natural’ to most 
men under the circumstances, but I also 
want my neighbours to know that in 
putting her away from me I: am only 
acting as most self-respecting men would 
act were they so humiliated.” 

Here he read the letter, dwelling particu- 
larly on the loving expressions, and, after 
each, waiting as if to hear what impres- 
sion he was making upon the audience. 


(To be continued.) 
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“What do you say, friends ?”’ he asked, 
after he had finished. ‘ Would you, were 
you in my place, suffer the same roof to 
shelter yourself and such a woman?” 

**No, no,” cried some. 

“Forgive her, oh, forgive her, Don 
Pedro,” said others. 

“She meant no harm, indeed she did 
not,” came a woman’s voice. 

“T shall give her until nine o'clock this 
morning to clear out of my house,” said 
Don Pedro, emphatically. “ After that I 
shall never see her again! ” 

He now ran down the steps as quickly 
as he had ascended. 

“Let’s back to the Casino, friends, and 
dance and sing and be merry,” he said. 
But there was little merriment in his 
voice. It was, however, a less tragical 
end to the drama than I had feared. 
And all the time Wanga, or Short, knew 
nothing whatever about the affair—knows 
nothing to the present day. 

I found him fuming about the Casino, 
repeating to everyone he met the two 
words—Don Mauricio? When he saw 
me he broke into a terrible fit of swearing, 
but I was in no humour to stand any 
more of his temper, so, without speaking 
a word, I went back to the hotel, packed 
my bag, and took the first train for 
Barcelona. He followed me to the station 
and did everything he could to dissuade 
me from going, but I had had enough of 
that particular Wanga, and I persisted 
in my resolution. 
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ADVENTURE. 


By J. LOUGHMORE. 


NLY a month ago I revisited the 
scene of the strange event I am 
about to relate. It did not need 

this second visit to renew the impression 
made upon my mind by the occurrences 
of that night; the memory of them was 
always with me during my waking hours, 
often when I slept. 

I had been sent out on an exploring 
expedition to the Spanish side of the 
Pyrenees—exploring for mines, that is— 
and was only concerned for adventures in 
so far as I might discover the best means of 
avoiding them. Indeed, I had been given 
instructions that the last character in 
which I might travel was that of my 
own profession, a mining engineer. My 
employers had for some reason come to 
the conclusion that there were some un- 
discovered mines in these mountains, and 
they wanted me to find at least one of 
them. The character I decided to assume 


was that of an artist in black and white, 


and to give reality to the assumption | 
made a point of sketching many of the 
objects of interest that came in my way; 
most of all the inns, fondas or posadas, 
where there were people to watch my 
movements. Though my work lay to- 
wards the western end I crossed the 
mountains at Perpignan and worked my 
way back through Gerona, Lerida and 
Huesca on to Navarre. I put up at 
Pamplora for a few days, where I became 
known to those who interested themselves 
in my movements as el pisitor Ingles. 
Then I worked on to Roncal, where, at 
an inn, bearing the ambitious title of 
“Fonda del Mundo,” I fell in with a young 


Englishman named Arthur Towers. He 
did not look very much like an English- 
man, though his accent was perfect, but 
not on that account did I like him any 
the less. Indeed, I took to him at once, 
and had it not been for my own reticence, 
and the suspicion that he also was pro- 
specting for mines, | am sure that from 
the first we should have become con- 
fidential. He made many advances to- 
wards a closer friendship, and it was not 
without straining my nature a little that 
I was able to repel him. Sometimes I 
caught him eyeing me curiously, as if at 
the time he were mentally trying to 
account for my attitude, but as he was 
often absent on mysterious errands, I still 
determined to keep him at a certain dis- 
tance. Whenever | set out on an expedi- 
tion of my own I was careful that he 
should not be able to watch my move- 
ments, though for the rest of the world I 
did not feel any disquiet. 

One day, however, he entered on a 
discussion which led me to believe that 
it was warm love and not cold iron that 
had brought him to Spain. 

“Well, England is a noble country 
after all,” he said, by way of beginning. 

“T have never doubted it,” I answered, 
“but as far as the good people of 
Navarre are concerned, I do not see that 
anyone has much cause to complain of 
them on the score of nobility.” 

“Oh, they are all right, in some 
ways,” he answered, “but hang their 
prudery, and, above all, théir marriage 
laws.” 

“As for prudery I think you must be 
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confounding natural modesty with that 
attribute,” I answered, “‘ but as far as the 
marriage laws of the country are con- 
cerned I know nothing about them.” 

“Happy man!” he answered with a 
sigh. “But tell me, Tyrrell, supposing 
that you loved a girl madly, desperately ; 
that you were in a position to keep her, 
but found so many obstacles put in the 
way of your union that you despaired of 
ever being able to make her your own 
legally, would you cut the gordian knot 
and——” 

1 interrupted him with a gesture which 
meant to say I did not wish to hear any 
more. 

“Oh, hang it, 1 do not mean anything 
bad—at least, not the worst,’’ he con- 
tinued ; “‘ what Ido mean is: Would you, 
under the circumstances, carry her off to 
England and marry her there?” 

This put a different complexion on the 
matter, and I answered him sincerely 
enough that everything would depend 
upon the attitude of the girl herself. 

“Oh, but she is willing—more than 
willing,” he broke in impetuously, “ and 
is being persecuted past endurance——” 

He broke off suddenly, as if recollecting 
that I had not invited his confidence, 
that I had, in fact, on more than one 
occasion repelled his proffered friendship. 
Being now really interested, I was about 
to say something to encourage him to 
continue, but, catching sight of some one 
coming along the road, 1 saw a scowl 
gather on his face, and he left me without 
another word. A few minutes later I saw 
him riding off towards the plains, and I 
took advantage of the opportunity to 
mount my mule and wander off amongst 
the hills. 

This time I was determined to go 
further than usual, and left word with 
the landlord that I might not possibly 
return until next day. To provide for 
contingencies I carried not only a supply 
of food for myself, but some maize for the 
mule. As far as water was concerned I 
knew that on the slopes of the Pyrenees 
one can seldom be far away from a well 
or a stream. 

I worked the whole of that day, and as 
night fell, passed down to a bodega or 
cave in the hills used during the vindimia 
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for the storage of grapes. Here I lay 
down with the intention of getting a few 
hours rest, using my saddle cloths and 
cloak for bed and covering. The mule | 
left tethered to a pine a little distance 
away from the mouth of the cave. 

It was some time before I could go to 
sleep, and, strangely enough, the thoughts 
that kept me awake had reference to 
Arthur Towers, and not at all to myself. 
I suppose the loneliness of my situation 
had something to do with the morbid 
feeling that possessed me, though from 
what afterwards happened, I think the 
real explanation must be found in some 
of the psychic phenomena in which even 
scientific men at the present day do not 
disdain to believe. 

It was almost dawn when at last my 
eyes closed; the rays of the just rising 
sun were lighting up the grass-capped 
peaks,of the mountains when I awoke— 
with ascream! and my sleep—almost the 
whole of it, it seemed to me—had been 
disturbed by a dream, so terrible in 
incident and intensity, that some 
moments elapsed before I could bring 
myself to believe it was only a dream, 
and even then | was only half convinced. 
Driving along a narrow road fringing a 
ravine, the danger of which I had already 
noticed in my walking tours, 1 saw an 
old-fashioned coach, something between 
a brougham and a tartana, pulled by 
a team of six, of which the two foremost 
were mules. Suddenly the ground 
seemed to give way; the coach began 
to back down the ravine, dragging the 
horses behind it. I saw the mules, with 
the instinct of their kind, clutch at the 
hard ground with their fore feet, grasp- 
ing at life, whilst at the same moment, 
two men who had acted as postillions 
were hurled down the precipice. But 
this was not the worst—at least, as far 
as my feelings were concerned. In one 
of the occupants of the coach I recog- 
nised my new acquaintance, Arthur 
Towers; by his side was a young girl, 
whose extreme beauty could not be dis- 
guised even by the deathly terror from 
which she was suffering. The coach, 
animals, all crashed down to the bottom, 
and I awoke, as I have said, with a 
scream. During the course of the dream, 
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The coach crashed down to the bottom. 
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I was struggling to rush to the assistance 
of the ill-fated passengers, but I could 
move neither hand nor foot. What 
made my helplessness all the more 
difficult. to be borne was that I had 
a kind of consciousness that if I could 
only move quickly enough, I should be 
able to save the lives of several people ; 
that of all the world I was the only one 
who could prevent the catastrophe. 
When I came a little to myself, not 
knowing very well what I did, I drew a 
sketch of the whole scene. Something 
of the power that comes to people in 
dreams must have still remained with 
me, for in a few minutes I had depicted 
the horrible vision with a vividness, a 
strength, a minuteness of detail, which 
my other work had never shown. This 
done, I mounted the mule, and with as 
much speed as the rough nature of the 
ground would allow, made my way 
towards the narrow road which had 
played such a sinister part in my dream. 
I tried to persuade myself as I rode 
along that all was right, that I had been 
the victim of a nightmare, which, if not 
commonplace in itself, had been brought 
about by a commonplace cause, but the 
effort was a failure. Something seemed 
to tell me that the lives of various people 
and of six poor animals depended upon 
my speed. I seemed to be asking myself 
the question : Would I be in time? And 
when, now and again, the answer came 
in the negative, I began to reproach 
myself that I had not responded with 
greater kindness to the overtures made 
to me by young Towers. The idea that 
he also was bent on discovering a mine 
now struck me as a notion so foolish 
that it should never have entered my head. 
At length, my mind still in a whirl, I 
got upon the road and was about to ride 
straight to the bend where the cata- 
strophe of my vision had occurred, when 
I heard the noise as of galloping hoofs 
coming from the opposite direction. I 
turned round, and for a minute waited 
in intense excitement. Then, if I had 
any doubts before, I knew that the 
dream had not come to me without a 
purpose. I first caught sight of the two 
postillions, then the coach, with its 
quaint cover came into view; after that, 
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the mules and the horses—everything as 
familiar as a sight of every-day occur- 
rence. 

I placed myself directly in the centre 
of the roadway, and held up my hand- 
kerchief as a danger signal. Even if 
they had to trample upon me, I would 
do all in my power to stop them. The 
postillions every now and again looked 
behind, as if they saw, or expected, 
pursuit to be close at hand, and only 
took such notice of my gestures as to 
beckon me out of the way. But I would 
not stir, and they were within ten yards 
of me before they came to a standstill. 
I rushed up to the coach to see Towers’ 
head thrust out inquiringly. 

“ For God’s sake, get out at once,” | 
cried, “or you'll be dashed to pieces!” 

“Clear the road, man, you do not 
know how much‘ depends upon it,” he 
answered, with a reckless look, as if he 
were prepared to face death itself in 
order to proceed. 

“Tf not for your own sake, for the 
sake of the lady, get out,” I persisted. 

So far I had not seen the lady, but I 
knew she was there all the same, and my 
mention of her roused a queer suspicion 
in Towers’ mind. 

“So you have been playing the spy on 
me, Tyrrell,” he said, “and now want to 
separate her and me?” 

“T swear to you, Arthur Towers,” I 
cried in desperation, “that I am your 
friend, that if you be led by me now I 
will do all in my power to help you and 
the girl you love. There is death for all 
of you ahead.” 

He seemed to be impressed this time, 
but what he said was that I was in league 
with her uncle. 

“I have never seen her uncle, never 
seen her except in a dream,” I answered, 
at the same time pulling out my sketch 
book. “There, Mr. Towers, is a drawing 
of what I saw an hour ago in a dream,” 
I went on, showing it to him. “Icannot 
explain it, but if you go forward now, let 
it be at your own peril.” 

At sight of the sketch he turned pale, 
and the next moment jumped to the 
ground. Drawing the curtain on one 
side, he handed out the girl, and the three 
of us walked along in silence. 
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“God forgive you, if you are deceiving 
us,” he said at last. 

“T have run the risk of breaking my 
own neck in order to be able to get here 
in time to save you,” I answered. 

We soon came within sight of the 
bend. Towers seized the sketch as if to 
compare it with the original scene. 

“It is true to life,” he said. 

Even as he spoke there was a crash as 
of reverberating thunder. 

“It has saved you from death!” I 
answered in a whisper, for the awe of the 
situation was upon me. 

The road had fallen in, and the cata- 
strophe was averted. 

A few minutes later Juanita’s uncle 
arrived upon the scene. The sight of 
the devastated road seemed to absorb 
the whole of his attention, and as he 
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looked he made the sign of the cross on 
his forehead. 

“It is the will of God!” he said, more 
to himself than to us, as he held out his 
hand to Towers. 

I have some reason to believe that the 
same dream which came to me had also 
broken in on the slumbers of Juanita’s 
uncle. At any rate, he offered no further 
opposition to the marriage, and seemed 
to have received a warning of some kind. 

To everyone of us the whole thing 
appeared very strange. To me it was 
fortunate, in two ways; it secured me 
the most valued friendships of my life 
and 





Well, it was the fall of that Pyrenean 
road which enabled me to discover the 
copper mine with which my name has 
ever since been associated. 








By OSCAR PARKER. 


THREE MUSICAL PLAYS. 


HE musical farces follow one another 
and lap over one another with a 
blithe indifference to the superior 

airs of the serious drama, and with a calm 
contempt for the prophet who says their 
day isover. And well they may ; for at the 
moment of writing—the “silly season ” is 
just beginning as I set down these words— 
half the theatres still open in London 
are giving musical plays, and appear to 
be doing very well over it in spite of the 
summer heat and a rapidly-thinning 
town. They do not seem to be approach- 
ing even the twilight of their long 
summer day. Their sparkling gaiety of 
song and dance ; their superficial appeal 
to eye and ear and nothing deeper— 
these are the goods most of us appear to 
be in need of and the wise manager 
purveys them in endless sequence and 
varieties of pattern. ‘‘ The Girl behind the 
Counter” at Wyndham’s Theatre, appro- 
priates the fashionable texture, weaves it 
in a new design, and it has all the charm 
of novelty. The story is the last con- 
sideration ; the embroidery is the thing 
of importance. New songs, new dresses, 
new dances, new fun, new scenery—these 
are indispensable. They are all provided 
in the amplest measure in “The Girl 
Behind the Counter,” who goes through 
experiences no girl ever went through yet 
outside a frenzied imagination. She 
is assisted in her daring defiance of 
propriety by a brainless scion of the 
aristocracy, a most reprehensibly amorous 
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old gentleman, and several eccentric 
characters more or less insane, as real 
life goes. But, of course, real life is the © 
very last ingredient required in a musical 
play. In the very midst of her escapades 
the heroine meets a browned and rugged 
gold-finder, and as Mr. Hayden Coffin is 
the man, I do not need to say that her 
fate is settled. From that auspicious 
moment Miss Isabel Jay and Mr. Coffin 
sing and dance. The play moves along 
in the most sprightly fashion to the 
inevitable moment. Mr. Howard Talbot 
has, beyond all question, the honours of 
this production. His music is dis- 
tinguished by originality, and by that test 
of the true musicianly spirit—care and 
painstaking even in work of so light a 
character. 


To see “ The Geisha” in the revival at 
Daly’s Theatre is to realise with a sudden 
shock how much the musical play has 
degenerated in the few years it has 
careered upon the stage. To be sure, 
the elements of that degeneracy were 
present in the very earliest examples of 
this modern and peculiarly Anglo-Saxon 
variation of the Opera Bouffe. “The 
Geisha” has its ultra-farcical extrava- 
gancies, but it is far from being so 
palpably a mere feu de joie as very many of 
its successors. It tells a fairly straight- 
forward story without lapses into utterly 
irrelevant episodes that are plainly after- 
thoughts. We are not required to adjust 
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the “Gibson Girl” or the “Sandow 
Girl” or the “ Bun Girl” into the 
scheme of a Japanese fantasy. In spite 
of the presence of “additional numbers” 
there is a certain compactness and con- 
sistency in the “Geisha” provokingly 
wanting in many a composition of the 
same class. But there is no need to 
labour the point, the fact is patent. 
Furthermore, in composing the “ Geisha ” 
music Mr. Sidney Jones achieved a 


deserved success, because he manifestly. 


felt and enjoyed a sense of responsibility. 
His own work was throughout a con- 
sistent expression of the dainty and 
fanciful temperament we associate with 
the lighter side of Japanese life—its 
artistic and romantic sensibility. The 
excrescences upon Mr. Jones’s work must 
be considered quite apart from the music 
as it left his hands. They are not in the 
spirit of the musical setting as a whole, 
but two of the new songs are very charm- 
ing and delightfully sung by Malle. 
Mariette Sully, a French artiste with a 
finished and graceful style that is very 
captivating. The cast in the revival 
includes Miss May de Sousa, who makes 
a most acceptable O Mimosa San; Mr. 
~ Rutland Barrington and Mr. Fred 
Wright, junior, in the comic parts, and 
Mr. Robert Evett, as successor to Mr. 
Hayden Coffin in the part of Reginald 
Fairfax. The play is beautifully staged 
and sumptuously costumed. Let it be 
said that in these respects, at least, Mr. 
Edwardes never fails his patrons, even 
though a revival may be intended as 
little more than the filling of an 
interregnum. 


“The Beauty of Bath” has, appro- 
priately, a very beautiful setting at the 
Aldwych in two scenes designed by Mr. 


Walter Hann. Mr. Seymour Hicks and 
Mr. Cosmo Hamilton are responsible for 
the play, Mr. Chas. H. Taylor for the 
lyrics, and Mr. Herbert E. Haines for the 
music. But with all this joint and several 
responsibility, let it be said at once and 
emphatically, that it is Mr. Seymour 
Hicks’s irrepressible vitality, dash, fun, 
even impromptu that make the play go. 
It is a pretty and graceful play, gorgeous 
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in costume, bright and spectacular, with 
a romantic interest of more than the usual 
substance, and Mr. Haines has written a 
lively score, while some of the lyrics are 
set to lilting measures of popular quality. 
Still, it is the personality of Mr. Hicks 
that inspires all this joint labour, just as 
the unflagging optimism of one man ina 
forlorn hope enterprise will set the 
measure to which all the rest will dance, 
I would not imply that without Mr. 
Hicks “The Beauty of Bath” would be 
a forlorn hope, though it is not easy to 
say what does and what does not consti- 
tute success in a musical farce. Mr. Hicks 
deserves encouragement, anyway, for 
staging a play of this kind without the 
almost inevitable burlesque comedian. 
The comic personages are genuinely 
humorous, and are not allowed to arro- 
gate the larger part of the play. I have 
seen nothing funnier for a long time 
than the duet between Sydaey Fairbrother 
and Master Valchera, who play Mrs. 
Goodge and her son “ Lemon” respec- 
tively. This is the true vein of comic 
opera, and all the better for not being 
overdone, or done to surfeit. The plot 
of the play turns upon the likeness 
between Lieut. Alington of the navy and 
Mr. Beverley, an actor. The Hon. Betty 
Silverthorn (Miss Ellaline Terriss) the 
reigning toast as the Beauty of Bath, 
has fallen in love with Beverley, and is 
determined to marry him. Everybody else 
wants her to marry the young Lieutenant 
(Mr. Seymour Hicks). When she meets 
Alington she thinks he is Beverley, 
whom she has only seen on the stage, and 
when she discovers that her dearest friend 
is engaged to the real Beverley, it isa 
very simple matter for her—in comic 
opera, of course—to endow Beverley’s 
double with all the qualities of the man 
she first fell in love with. The strata- 
gems to bring about a dénouement satis- 
factory to all concerned afford the inci- 
dents necessary to form the substance of 
the [two acts. For a while during the 
run Miss Zena Dare was obliged to essay 
Miss Ellaline Terriss’s part, a difficult 
undertaking, but achieved by her with 
praiseworthy success. Miss Topsy Sin- 
den’s dances are a fascinating feature of 
the Aldwych production. 
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HAD written much, but only with 
] indifferent success. Though I had 
succeeded in getting my stories 
published, I had grown dissatisfied, and 
I had started on my last story with the 
determination that it should bring me 
fame, or be my last. 

There was nothing particularly new 
about it; the story of a lovely young 
girl—forced to slave in order to keep a 
drunken old father—with a young and 
wealthy nobleman as her lover. But I 
had put my whole soul into it; I had 
slaved at it night and day ; I had written 
as I had never written before; and I 
succeeded—I was famous. 

I was-writing one day in my study, 
when myservant informed me thata young 
lady was waiting below, and desired to 
see me. 

I was busy, but I had not been famous 
long enough to give myself airs; and 
she was shown up. 

She hesitated when she saw me. “I 
wish to speak to Mr. Malcolm,” she 
said. 

I explained that I was that gentleman. 

“You!” she said simply. ‘“ You look 
honest.” 

I said humbly that I generally con- 
sidered myself so. 

“And yet,” she said, “what are we 
to think? Perhaps you will know why 
I have come, when | tell you I am Ella 
Charters—my father, Ean Charters.” 

“The names of the father and daugh- 
ter in my book! I assure you, madam, 
I have never had the pleasure of seeing 
either you or your father before to-day.” 
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“Oh! I don’t know what to think,” 
she said. “All our neighbours know 
our cruel story. It can’t be an accident, 
you must have heard. When I came 
here, I was sure of it; but now, I don’t 
know—you seem to be speaking the 
truth. Of course, your story is a little 
different ; it would have been too appa- 
rent otherwise. You have made a noble- 
man fall in love with me, you have 
made me beautiful * 

“My dear young lady,” I interrupted 
rather flippantly; “it would not require 
a genius to do that.” I regretted the 
words the next minute—she flashed such 
a glance of contempt at me from her 
haughty eyes. 

However, at last, after many apologies 
on my part, and promises to alter the 
names of the two characters in the second 
edition, I succeeded in pacifying her; 
and convinced, evidently against her will, 
she left, bidding me a cold good-day. 

I drew a long sigh of relief when the 
door closed on her, and sat down to 
think it over. 

By George! It was awkward. It did 
seem as if it*must be intentional, and 
contempt is never pleasant; but when it is 
flashed on you by a pair of lovely eyes, it 
gets positively unendurable. They were 
lovely, too. I had certainly given the 
old man a very bad character. Was the 
father like that, I wondered. He must 
be, or she would never have come. 

I found myself wondering what kind 
of life she led with a parent like that. 
She looked so sad. Poor girl! she must 
have a bad time of it. 
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Was there a young nobleman, I won- 
dered, to comfort her? I began to hope 
not. Yet—pah! What difference could 
it make to me? I should probably never 
see her again. I took up her card—not 
to see her address, I told myself—only to 
see if she spelt her name as my heroine 
did. Yes! letter for letter—Miss Ella 
Charters, no address. I threw it down 
in disgust. Then I should see her no 
more — well, perhaps it was better. 
I succeeded in getting the names altered 
in the second edition—the first, of course, 
was impossible; settled down to my 
work, and in time I had almost for- 
gotten her; only every now and then, 
when the loneliness of my life made 
itself felt more than usual, when I was 
writing in my study of an evening, I 
would see that graceful haughty figure 
standing before me, look again into those 
lovely eyes, and think, like a fool, how 
happy a man might be with a woman 
like that by his side. 

The time passed, and I had settled that 
literature, at its best, was but an uncer- 
tain thing; one’s invention might fail, 
fashion might change, so many things 
might happen, and I determined to fill 
up my spare time by studying for a 
profession. 

I was only twenty-five, and I chose the 
medical. Its scope was so boundless— 
always new discoveries to be made— 
always good to be done ; and besides, it 
would give me endless material for my 
stories, 

The first year was interesting. I 
skipped from botany to natural history, 
from natural history to chemistry. In 
the “loves of the plants,” I forgot the 
interest I had felt in the lives of the 
animals. From the delight of digging 
out huge forgotten animals from pon- 
derous Darwins and Huxleys, | passed 
to the study of chemistry, that never- 
ending panorama of discovery and know- 
ledge. 

I was fascinated by them all, and, 
I passed my first examination with 
éclat. 

Then I came to dissecting. How I 
hated it! It was interesting to a certain 
extent, or rather it might have been so; 
but I could never overcome the feeling of 
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repugnance I felt. I did not turn sick 
and faint, as so many do at first; it was 
simply an overpowering ‘feeling of dis- 
gust—a sensation of horror and sadness 
that humanity could look so low. 

A long, bare room, with rows and 
rows of wooden tables covered with lead, 
and with little drains to take away the 
blood, when there was any; and on 
them, in different stages of dissection, 
the masses of flesh—masses with only a 
wavy, ragged outline to tell you they 
had ever been human beings, who lived 
and breathed and had hopes and ambi- 
tions. 

It was always a puzzle to me, in my 
early student days, why they would not 
give you the bodies to dissect while they 
still retained some faint resemblance to 
the human form. Then there would be 
interest—interest in learning the wonder- 
ful mechanism of the human body, seek- 
ing out that wonderful undiscovered 
country of veins and nerves and glossy 
shining muscles. 

That would have its horrors, too, but 
in the interest you would forget the 
horror. 

As to the body, it didn’t hurt that poor 
helpless thing. All it had had of feeling 
and sense was far away—somewhere in 
the Ewigkeit. It had no friends to care, 
no relatives to mourn. 

Many a time I had gone through the 
long day without food, save, perhaps, for 
a hastily swallowed sandwich at a bar. 
For, worst horror of all, when you sat 
down to a meal with happy conscious- 
ness of no more dissecting till to-morrow, 
some accidental appearance in the food 
recalled the ragged things, and you turned 
sick and faint, and dinner was over for 
that day. 

However, that was at first. I perse- 
vered ; other men had gone through the 
same thing, and would still do so. 

Some even laughed and joked as they 
hacked away; and why not, eh? 

But it’s a sad time, that first three 
months’ dissecting. It may alter a man’s 
nature as it may easily alter his religion. 
I've heard many a young fellow, when 
we were seated smoking round the fire 
at night, and getting deeper after the 
“chaff” was over, as fellows will do 
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when they get together—I’ve heard many 
a young fellow say that dissecting had 
made him an atheist, and it might easily 
have that effect on a sensitive mind. 
For me, who was older than most of 
them, it seemed to prove the existence of 
some greater, higher power. 

The very weakness, horror, helplessness 


“I wish to speak to Mr. Malcolm.” 


of those things that had once been so 
bright, so clever, so beautiful, showed 
how impossible it was that there should 
be no guiding hand, no direction. How 
impossible that such triumphs of skill 
should come into the world only to die 
and rot and turn into loathsome ragged 
things, only to make room for others 
of their kind. 
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Where was the life, the speech, the 
feeling in those things that you cut at 
and hacked ? 

Cut as deep as you would, you couldn’t 
find it ; you could explore every nook and 
cranny of the thing, it wasn’t there—there 
was no place for it. It wasn’t material, 
yet there it had been; it had gone—where? 

One day I was walk- 
ing slowly home, with 
a’ bad headache. I 
sauntered along slowly 
through the dingy 
Borough, across London 
Bridge, hoping that the 
cool river breezé might 
cure my head, when 
the figure of a woman 
on in front attracted 
my attention. Some- 
thing in the graceful, 
haughty carriage of the 
head, the neat dress 
and dainty walk seemed 
familiar tome. I passed 
her rapidly, and, turning 
round, met her face to 
face. It was my visitor, 
Ella Charters. I bowed, 
and she returned my 
salute coldly. 

When I turned and 
walked by her side she 
hardly seemed to notice 
me, and I tried in vain, 
in the long walk to her 
house, to gain from her 
some information of her 
home, her life, her 
father. ‘*My affairs,” 
she said, coldly, “can 
have no interest for you. 
If, as you say, you knew 
nothing of our story 
when you wrote that 
book, it is better you 
should know nothing; we could have 
little in common.” 

, However, after some persuasion and a 
little hypocrisy, I got her permission to 
call and apologise to her father. 

Now there. was nothing for me to 
apologise for, really—and I knew it— 
and there was nothing for me to feel 

guilty about; but somehow she was so 
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haughty, so contemptuous almost, that 
I always did feel. guilty when I was 
with her. 

I called the next day. 

Their house was a very small one— 
one of a dirty row of dirty cottages—but 
inside it was beautifully clean, every- 
where the signs of a woman’s presence 
and taste. 

Ella was out, but her father received 
me courteously, and accepted my apolo- 
gies gracefully. He told me—what was 
easy to see—that he had been a gentle- 
man once of good family, and that con- 
nections, with whom he had quarrelled, 
might see the story—for he had kept the 
family name—and it might recall him to 
them in a very unpleasant manner. He 
had evidently been very handsome once, 
and even now had his daughter's grace- 
ful way of holding his head, but he was 
aged, dissipated, broken down, and he 
had a regular drunkard's face. 

He discovered, in the course of conver- 
sation, that I was a doctor. 

“ Then you'll know, sir,” he said, “ why 
I drink when I tell you what’s wrong 
with me,” and he mentioned a disease, 
rare, fortunately, as it is horrible, in the 
pain with which it tortures the poor 
creatures who suffer from it. 

“Don’t tell Ella,” he said ; “ poor girl, 
she thinks it is the drink I love for its 
own sake, and sometimes I almost think 
it is. At first I hated it, but when the 
pain got hold of me I drank, and drank to 
get rid of it. Poor girl, she’s got trouble 
enough without knowing that her poor 
father may be taken any minute and she 
left in the world alone. She’s had a 
hard life, sir; but she loves her old 
blackguard of a father, and slaves for me 
night and day.” 

“T earn nothing,” he continued; “at 
first I used to get situations, but the pain 
would come after I had stayed a week or 
so, and I got turned away, and now I 
almost believe I like the drink for the 
oblivion it brings, and she comes after 
me time after time and brings me 
back.” 

“T tell you, man,” he said, passionately, 
“if it wasn’t for that girl I should have 
been in my grave yearsago. When I am 
sober I shudder to think of the places 
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that angel rescues me from, all alone, 
through the streets at night.” 

He was interrupted by Ella’s entrance. 

She evidently suspected that he had 
been confiding in me, as, hardly noticing 
me, she told him he must go to bed, he 
had been up too long, and—casting a 
half reproachful glance at me—he had 
been exciting himself and fretting. There 
was nothing for me to do but take my 
leave. 

The old man bade me good-bye almost 
affectionately, asking me to come again 
and cheer him up. 

Ella, seeing that he had really taken a 
fancy to me, coldly seconded him, and I 
left, promising to return in a day or 
two. 

I went again and again, and gradually 
it got to be quite an understood thing 
that I should drop in of an evening when 
the day’s work was over. 

I used to take little offerings of tobacco 
and old brandy to the invalid—offerings 
taken more in the hope of winning a 
smile from Ella than to please the invalid 
himself, though of late I had grown quite 
fond of the old fellow. 

When he wasn’t stupid with drink 
there was a kind of rollicking humour 
about him, and a brilliancy of conversa- 
tion that was fascinating to a young 
man. 

These were the happiest evenings of 
all my lonely life. I used to sit listening 
to Charters, watching Ella sewing in the 
corner. 

He could always bring a smile to that 
proud, cold face ; smiles I tried in vain 
to win. 

In vain I exerted myself to be brilliant ; 
in vain I invented, joked, and laughed ; 
at last I gave it up asa badjob. I could 
evidently never hope to interest her, and 
sometimes I wondered if she positively 
disliked me. : 

Every now and then I came and found 
her in tears; tears which her proud 
nature tried in vain to hide. Charters 
had gone again—the old story—and we 
would sally out in search of the prodigal ! 
Sometimes to find him in a police-station, 
sometimes in some low pot-house ; oftener 
engaged in some drunken brawl—pre- 
dicaments from which only a man’s 
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In vain we searched all his old haunts. 


strength could rescue him. I used to 
feel guilty, but I couldn’t helpit: I was 
glad when it was the latter. Many a 
time I had gone home with a black eye, 
or a broken nose, got in the attempt to 
win her thanks; and gradually, so 
gradually that I hardly noticed it, or 


knew how the change took place, she 
softened, and grew kinder; and when 
she could think of anything but her 
father and his troubles, would seem quite 
glad of my companionship. 

One day Charters disappeared. 

Of late he had been growing worse in 
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his head, and he had confided in me that 
he had felt the pain much more severely 
of late, and knew he had not much longer 
to live. 

“Poor Ella!” he said, with tears in 
his eyes. “ Take care of her when I am 
gone. She'll break her heart for a time, 
but she’ll soon get over it, and I shall 
soon be forgotten. Young people are 
young people, and it’s enough to ask her 
to give up her youth to me. She likes 
you, Malcolm, I’m sure she does. She's 
young ; she’s seen the world at its worst ; 
she knows what suffering is, and she'll 
make a good wife; and you deserve it, 
my boy, for your kindness to a broken- 
down drunkard like me.” 

“T don’t understand you,” I said, a 
wild hope growing in my heart. “What 
do you mean?” 

“ Yes, sir; I’ve watched you together 
when you thought me asleep or drunk. 
I’ve seen that you are fondof her. She’s 
too proud to show it, but she likes you, 
Malcolm. I’m sureof it. You can’t tell, 
my boy, how happy it’s made me. You 
can’t think what torture it has been to 
me, when I’ve woke from a drunken 
sleep in the middle of the night,to know 
that I’m ruining her young life, spending 
in drink the money she is spending the 
best years of her life in earning. I shall 
die more easily now, and I shan’t feel 
such a blackguard when the pain comes 
again and! drink it away. I’ve only a 
short time left—it’s getting almost beyond 
my power of bearing, the pain is.” 

I left him that night, and walked home 
slowly, thinking over his words. They 
brought a happiness too great to be real, 
I thought; his hopes for a brighter, 
happier, better life for her after his death 
had deceived him. How could he see 
what I, with all my love and longing, 
had missed. Love her! Yes,I loved her 
—lI felt I had from the first time I had 
seen her face—with a love that had only 
grown stronger as I saw how she cared 
for her father ; how she worked for him ; 
how bravely she bore the shame of his 
wasted life, and how she denied herself 
all that could brighten his. How she 
strove to seem cheerful and happy, and 
bent that haughty spirit of hers to accept 
gifts from me, for his sake. They could 


not afford a doctor, save when Charters 
was worse than usual, and none could 
do him permanent good. 

I used to rack my knowledge of 
medicine to find some drug -to soften 
the pain a little; but one could not do 
much, 

The night he disappeared I had come 
down with the intention of telling her 
everything. I felt hopeless, but I was 
desperate. A word, a glance, a smile, 
anything that might have given me 
hope, and I'd have waited years for the 
rest; but there was no sign of anything 
save indifference, or, at most, friendship. 
However, when I reached their house, 
Charters had gone, and I knew that it 
was useless to speak that day. 

In vain we searched all his old haunts ; 
the vulgar pot-houses, the police-stations, 
even the bridges—it was useless ; he had 
gone—lost somewhere in the slums and 
alleys of the Borough. 

I said good-bye to her on the doorstep 
of her desolate home, promising her to 
do my utmost to trace him in the 
morning. 

Weeks passed and there was no news. 
Ella had feared the worst, and was 
growing more resigned. The relief, 
unknown to herself, was beginning to 
tell. The happiness of going to bed 
without fear of being awakened to see 
him brought home, cut and bleeding, 
from some den of drink and horror; the 
relief from such cares and troubles was 
bringing her happiness, though she was 
ignorant of it. 

I was still going on with my medical 
studies—and was getting more used to 
the work by this time, and even began 
to take an interest in it. 

The day before I had heard of the 
possibility of getting a fresh “ part.” A 
really new body was waiting for us, and 
as it was near the end of the session, the 
authorities wanted it dissected at once. 

I paid the money necessary, and settled 
down to my work. I was soon unsettled, 
however, by seeing a tattoo mark on the 
arm. 

Now, a plain arm, without any marks 
on it, is inoffensive and ordinary—has 
no individuality—but a tattooed arm 
has. 
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It was disagreeable and embarrassing. 
It forces you to notice it, in a vulgar, 
swaggering way. It makes you re- 
member that it once lived—that once 
its owner was idle and happy—you can 
see him, a sailor perhaps, pricking the 
Union Jack and the portrait of his Nancy 
Lee on his sunburnt arm. This mark 
was not the Union Jack .. . it was. . 
oh, heavens! it was a monogram—*“ E.C.” 

I tore the bandage from the face. Yes, 
it was Ean Charters; it was the end of 
his wasted life—the dissecting table— 
this, her father’s fate! Never more to 
be brought back from some drunken 
bout, never more to be tortured by con- 
science and racked by pain. I should 
never again hear his rollicking, jovial 
laugh. 

How well I remember the day he 
did that monogram. Ella was sitting 
watching him, lovingly smiling—would 
she smile again if she ever knew ? 

Her father to come to this—a nameless 
pauper, dead in a hospital—brought here 
to be laughed over by careless students, 
to be cut and hacked at. Sold, sold! 
like any other wretched carcass—kept 
there, in that room, on that table, till his 
handsome face was 

It was too much for me. I broke 
down and sobbed like a child. I was 
thankful I was alone—thankful the room 
was empty—empty save for the ragged 
things that seemed to laugh at me, 
taking their revenge for my hatred of 
them. - 

A wild maddening, horrible thought 
struck me like a knife—a thought so 
horrible, that for a moment | feared I 
was going mad. Suppose it had been 
she instead. Why not? They were 
friendless—paupers. It wanted but an 
accident. 

I rushed out into the cool air to think. 
What could I tell her ? 

Enquiries at the hospital resulted in 
my learning that Charters had been 
brought there with an attack of delirium 
tremens, and refused to give the names 
of any friends or relatives, and had died 
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in great pain, with only the word “ Ella” 
on his lips. 

I kept away from Ella for a day or 
two. I was determined to dabble no 
more in professions. I was evidently 
unfitted for them. I would go home and 
settle down to my writing, and forget 
her. It would be cruel, but I felt I must 
do it. 

For a week I kept my word—for a 
week I wrote like one possessed—and to 
what end? After those days of solitude 
and absence, I knew what I had felt 
before—that life to me without her was 
hopeless, impossible. I must see her 
once more—tell her everything ; if she 
refused to listen—well, I wouldn’t think 
of that yet. 

I positively hadn't had the heart to try 
to get poor Charters’s body from the 
authorities, but I “invented a story of 
a peaceful death for the old fellow in 
sunny, southern France. I pictured him 
leaving England for her sake, and a little 
grave in a village churchyard; but I 
nearly broke down when she thanked me 
for it. 

I had gone to see her one evening. 
The lights were out in the little sitting- 
room ; her money was all gone, poor girl, 
and she could afford no gas; but the 
blinds were up, and the moon was 
shining peacefully in at the window, 
and seemed to shed a new light over our 
lives; and as I felt her hand in mine, 
and saw the moonlight on her sad, young 
face, haughty no longer now, I told her 
all the love that was rising to my 
lips. “Love me, marry me,” I cried, 
“and we'll go through the world together, 
side by side. We are both alone now: 
I have no relatives, no friends, and you 
have lost your last. This is the last sad 
night of wandering and despair—a 
brighter day may dawn. Let us meet it 
together—meet the daylight as we met 
the dark—meet the happiness as we met 
the gloom.” And as I looked into those 
glorious eyes, I saw that the light was 
dawning there, and that I need have no 
fear. 
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HINA is the country of “topsy- 
turvy,” where the roses have no 
scent, and the women no petti- 

coats; where the roads have no carriages, 
and the ships have no keels; where the 
needle points to the south, the place of 
honour is on the left hand, and the seat 
of intellect is supposed to lie in the 
stomach; where it is rude to take off 
your hat, and to wear white clothes 
is to go into mourning; where they 
mount a horse on the right side instead 


of the left; and old men play 
marbles and fly kites while 
children look gravely on. They 
shake hands with themselves 
instead of each other; they 
whiten their boots instead of 
blacking them; and a coffin is a most 
acceptable present to a parent in good 
health. And actually it is no uncom- 
mon thing for a man to court two or 
more young ladies at once, and, what- 
is more, marry them both. The Chinese 
may fairly claim particular attention 
at the present time in view of the 
yellow labour on the Rand. It may be 
well expected that the domestic life of 
the people must be unlike anything else 
in the world, and few peoples are so 
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THE DRESS OF THE RICH— 


curiously governed. 
The Emperor Tsitien 
Kwansii rules 
400,000,000 of peo- 
ple with despotic 
sway, or rather, the 
Empress does for 
him. Few monarchs 
have so large a 
family to provide 
for, for on a modest 
computation it num- 
bers 40,000 souls, 
Most Chinese empe- 
rors have been very 
mueh married, and 
the number of aunts, 


uncles, cousins, and 


cousins many times 
removed, are end- 
less. One could 
never expect a man 


to love so many cousins, so by law 
all claims on the monarch cease at first 
cousins. Still, as all the rest are un- 
doubtedly of royal blood, they each re- 
ceive about half-a-crown a month from 
the Royal Treasury, and are permitted 
to wear a yellow belt. 

Court life is carried on in a very 
peculiar manner, and_ the wearing of a 
yellow belt does not admit the “cousin” 
into the presence of the Emperor. One 
lady relative some time since actually 
attempted to present a petition in person, 
and it resulted in her being handed over 
to the board of punishment, who had her 
well slapped with a strap. On another 
occasion the Emperor was going to visit 
his ancestral tombs, and actually, to the 
horror of his attendants, they saw marks 
of cart wheels in the road. They explained 
that the tracks were made by the carts 
sent on before with his Majesty’s own 
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A COMMON FORM OF PUNISHMENT IN CHINA, 
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baggage and provisions, but it was not 
sufficient excuse, and they were punished 
“in the most severe manner,” as the 
Court Gazette had it. The commander- 
in-chief of one of the frontier towns 
dared to send in a memorial with a 
clerical mistake; this was almost un- 
pardonable, but, being a man in authority, 
they decided to let him off with a fine— 
“his salary for a whole year.” 

The astonishing thing is that it is no 
uncommon thing to find notices the next 
day in the Gazette thanking the Emperor 
for his clemency. This custom is carried 
to great length. When it is thought 
necessary to get rid of some influential 
official it is done most politely. ‘There 
is no trial or passing of sentence. No, 
he merely receives a silk cord with an 
Imperial dispatch, that in “ consequence 
of his great virtues and many services” 
the Emperor is graciously pleased to 
allow him to strangle himself, and the 
recipient then writes his thanks for so 
much kind consideration. 

Ordinary people are not dealt with in 
such a thoughtful way. Matricide is 
severely punished ; in one case that came 
under our knowledge the prisoner was 
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THE SEAT OF INTELLECT, 


sliced to death. In another case, duly 
reported in the newspaper, a poor lunatic 
killed his mother. His insanity was 
undoubted, but Chinese law holds that 
as no excuse for crime; on the contrary, 


SHORTENED AT BOTH ENDS. 
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the nearest relatives are flogged for not 
having him under proper control. In 
this case the men got forty blows each, 
and the poor lad was cut up inch by 
inch. Another gentleman, who had 
swindled the Government, was dealt with 
more leniently. His sentence was, to be 
“shortened at both ends,” meaning 
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Some authors state the Chinese never 
feel the sentiment of love, but a notice 
appeared in the Gazette, January 31st, to 
the effect that “His Majesty the Emperor 
directs the proper board to bestow the 
usual mark of Imperial favour on the 
daughter of a man in Pekin named Ho 
En Tsao, who, hearing of the death of her 


ON THE WAY TO THE ANCESTRAL TOMBS, 


literally having his feet and head ampu- 
tated. This “cutting up” reminds me 
of a kindly trait in the people, who 
believe if a father or mother is seriously 
ill the best cure is for their child to cut 
a piece of flesh out of his own leg or 
arm and administer it to the suffering 
patient. In such cases the details are 
reported to the Emperor, who usually 
gives rewards for such filial piety. 


betrothed, vowed eternal celibacy, took 
poison, and died.” 

There is nocountry in the world where 
the contrast is so marked between the 
dress of the poor and the aristocracy, and 
it would be most interesting to look 
through the milliners’ and dressmakers’ 
accounts of the Royal Family. A hun- 
dred wives or so must come expensive. 
It is, however, possible to find out some 
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of the details, and in the wives, 631 for lackeys, 10,000 lbs. of 
month of October the palace velvets and 516 pieces of silk for his 
Ph received 715 suits of chair- Majesty’s own wear. In November, a 
bearers’ uniforms, 400 suits month later, the Empress Mother had a 
for attendants on Imperial birthday, and received 357 embroidered 
robes, 400 pieces of gold 
and silver satin, and 
457 rosewood and glass 
clothes-boxes, whilst the 
Emperor had 35 robes 
and 95 underdresses sent 

in for his own use. 
Those interested can- 
not do better than search 
the files of the Pekin 
Gazette, the father of 
newspapers. Its earliest 
issues date back just 
1,190 years ago, and a 
copy will be supplied 
daily for the small sum 
of 12s. per year, postage 

not included. 
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By J. WALKER. 


Drifting idly down the river, 

Kitty, Tim, and I, 
Where the reeds and rushes quiver, 
Drifting idly down the river ; 
Kitty’s mother! How she’d shiver 
If we caught her eye, 
Drifting idly down the river, 

Kitty, Tim, and I. 


Three might be an awkward number, 
We don’t find it so, 

Since tired Tim is wrapt in slumber; 

Three might be an awkward number. 

Blind our chaperon and dumber 

Than his wont. Although 

Three might be an awkward number, 
We don’t find it so. 


Maiden, man, and puppy gliding, 
Watch the sunset gleam; 

Heedless of parental chiding, 

Maiden, man, and puppy gliding, 

He to her his love confiding 

As they drift and dream, 

Maiden, man, and puppy gliding, 
Watch the sunset gleam. 
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¢¢ THE lad is a born genius!” 
Farmer Podgers sat in his arm- 
chair, staring stupidly at the 
speaker. He was a slow man; the idea 
conveyed to him was new and required 
reflection, to aid which he raised a huge 
toil-stained hand, and rubbed his left ear 
thoughtfully. “I dunno,” he said at 
length ; “seems to me, Squire, the lad’s a 
fool!” 

The little man facing him made a quick 
gesture of irritation. “ That comes as a 
positive confirmation of my idea! I knew 
it! I always knew it! The lad is no 
more -your son, Podgers, than Charles 
Sampson is mine!” 

“ Bless my soul, Squire! Speak for your 
own missus.” 

The Squire was too engrossed in his own 
thoughts to notice the slur cast upon the 
Squiress. “ Your boy and mine,” he said, 
irrelevantly, “are of the sameage to the 
hour, and I am convinced that the angel 
who conveyed those two babies to earth, 
changed their direction labels! ” 

Podgers looked very long and very 
earnestly at the speaker. That much 
learning had made the squire peculiar, 
all the village allowed, but such unmis- 
takable evidence of his eccentricity had 
never come directly home to himself 
before. 

“Don’t you grasp the idea, man?” 
shouted Sampson. 

“T can’t say I do, Squire. Inever’eard 
no grown man talk of angels bringing 
babies to earth afore!” 
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“It stands to reason that lad never 
inherited his brains from you.” 

“Brains? That’s what you call his 
disease, is it? No, none o’ us Podgers 
ever suffered from brains as I’ve ‘eard 
on.” 

“Then look at my son! He may bea 
dolt, but look at his physique! There's 
no better built nor stronger young giant 
in all England!” 

“ That’s true? and it’s clear he don’t 
get his physic from you.” 

“ There’s been a terrible mistake some- 
where, Podgers.” 

“ Harder on me than you, Squire. It 
comes heavy on a poor man, father of a 
large family, to be saddled with an 
idiot.” 

Whilst his father and his patron were 
discussing the born genius, the lad himself 
was driving the plough. Up with the 
lark, and at work on the land until the 
sun sank in the golden west, were all the 
sons of Podgers. Sloth and self-indul- 
gence were unknown to them ; they were 
hard-working, God-fearing men, doing 
their duty manfully, Sam no less con- 
scientiously than the rest ; but there the 
resemblance between the brethren ceased. 

There was something about the farmer’s 
youngest born different from any Podgers 
living or dead. He was “odd,” that was 
the family’s definition of his character, 
and he accepted it without question. He 
would have laughed to scorn, and they 
would, the notion that his ‘‘ oddness” 
consisted only of God-given genius. 

The craving for knowledge, which 
drew him night after night, when the toil- 
filled day was over, to the Squire’s study 
in preference to the bar of the Red Bull ; 
the marvellous strides he took in that 
knowledge, driving his self-elected tutor 
almost wild with admiration ; his intense 
love for God’s earth and God’s creatures, 
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were only so many proofs, to his own 
people, that somewhere in the delicate 
fibres of his brain there was a “screw 
loose.” 

In his twenty-first year a fear came to 
the lad that he was going out of his sane 
mind. Whether ploughing, reaping, 
sowing, or lying awake in the attic, 
which was his by choice, because it could 
be his alone, he was haunted. Yes, 
haunted by dim visions of men and 
women, who came to him and poured 
their joys, their sorrows, and their wrongs 
into his astonished ears. Dreams, un- 
written poems, tragedies, came unbidden 
to him; sometimes so real and intense 
that they affrighted him. ‘The idea came 
to him that he was possessed by demons, 
and he prayed long and earnestly that 
they might be “driven out.” To no 
member of his family dared he confide 
his trouble ; rustic wits are cruel in their 
coarseness, and the haunted genius knew 
that he stood as much chance of mercy 
from them as a pig whose hour had come 
for sticking. 

Only to his friend and patron, the 
Squire, did he tell the story of his 
“possession” ; told it with a pathetic 
self-abnegation and finished with this 
simple question, involving such awful 
possibilities, ‘Do you think, sir, that I 
am going mad?” 

His old friend smiled kindly upon him ; 
then he did a strange thing; he sprang 
from his chair, and coming over to where 
Sam sat, he placed both his hands upon 
his shoulders, and looked, straight 
and steadily, into his eyes. 

Had the young man been stand- 
ing, this position of advantage 
would have been impossible for 
the Squire to assume, for, stand- 
ing, Sam hovered over him by 
head and shoulders. “Sam Pod- 
gers,” he said, slowly, “ from your 
childhood I have taken an interest 
in you; I have had comfort and 
pleasure in helping you to culti- 
vate that brilliant intellect which 
God saw fit to bestow upon you 
and to deny tomy ownson. From 
the first, I knew that, ‘sooner or 
later, those long hours which we 
have spent together must bear 
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fruit. These dreams which haunt you 
are no signs of madness, but of genius ! 
Listen to these whispers from Spirit 
Land! An irresistible call. has come 
to a son of the people. Take ‘heed it 
is answered |!” 
+ « * * * 

“ Have you read any of the works of 
the new writer, Sampson, of whom all 
the world is talking ?” 

“No; I have been abroad for some 
years, far removed from all literary 
gossip. Who is he?” 

“He calls himself Paul Hardy, but 


that may be a nom-de-plume. Anyhow, 


the critics are right for once. The fellow 
is a born genius.” 


“Hey!” said the Squire, sharply. The 


The craving 
for knowledge. 
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appellation (struck a familiar chord in 
his memory. On his way home from 
his London club, where this dialogue 
took place, the Squire bought one of 
the works in question. 

“By the club of Hercules!” said the 
little man, when, comfortably settled in 
the depths of his favourite arm-chair, he 
had read steadily on for an hour. “By the 
club of Hercules! If this wasn’t written 
by Podgers, I'll blow my brains out!” 

* * * * * 

Farmer Podgers stood at his own dvuur- 
way, smoking the pipe of peace. The 
years had dealt lightly with him. If 
anything, he was a trifle stouter and 
denser ; but to the little man, hurrying 
up the lane towards him, was the self- 
same Podgers of six years ago. 

“Sake’s alive! If it ain’t Squire 
Sampson! How do, sir, how do?” 

“ Podgers,” said the Squire, ‘‘ where is 
Samuel? I must instantly see your son.” 

“Bless my soul!” said Podgers. He 
stared very hard at the Squire, then he 
commenced to rub his left ear; finally, 
he swallowed something which stuck in 
his throat, and said in a voice a trifle 
husky, “ Didn’t you know, Squire, that 
Sam was took in the fall o’ year afore 
last?” 

“ Dead! Do you mean that he is dead?” 

Podgers nodded. “ He died o’ brains! 
You allus said it was brains ailed him; 
and you wor right! He died o’ brain 
fever in the fall o’ the year afore last.” 

The sky was filled with the after-glory 
of a magnificent sunset. The Squire’s eyes 
were fixed on the distant gold-tipped hills, 
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or Podgers’s dull orbs would have seen 
that they were moist with unshed tears. 

“The martyr’s life, and not even the 
reward which sometimes comes with 
death,” he said to himself softly. 

“ There’s a bootiful stone in the church- 
yard, which I’ve rose to Sam’s memory, 
though he worn’t much of a son to me, 
poor lad,” said Podgers. 

“Well, it wasn’t your fault that you 
misunderstood him! Tell me how it 
cane about—the publication of his 
manuscripts ?” : 

““Mannyscripts? Do you mean the 
bits o’ paper what he scribbled on ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Well, after he died, those bits o’ paper 
littered about, anyhow; some of em wor 
used to light fires; and the rest—well, a 
queer thing ’appened to the rest.” 

“Go on,” said the Squire, stoically. 

“Well, last year the missus had a 
lodger; a hauthor the fellow called 
hisself. He ackshally gave me five 
golden guineas for the rubbish.” 

“ He did—did he?” 

“ He did, upon my soul!” 

“ Ah, you did a fine, fatherly thing for 
the lad, who is at peace at last! Do 
you know, man, that those ‘ bits of paper’ 
are now making famous the man who 
gave you the guineas? He has taken 

the credit of the works which were 
written by your son, but no one will 
ever believe that now! Only the God 
who made him, the man who has stolen 
his work, and I—his humble friend—will 
ever know that Samuel Podgers, plough- 
man, was ‘A Born Genius !’” 











